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THE WEEK. 


Tue Foreign Office vote was taken on Thursday 
and there was the usual rambling discussion. Mr. 
Dillon raised the question of the Egyptian executions. 
Sir Edward Grey said that official accounts contra- 
dicted the newspaper version of the details of the 
punishments inflicted. He asked for a postponement 
of the discussion until he had all the papers, and 
this request was obviously reasonable. He added 
a significant warning that the state of Egypt 
was such as to make it particularly undesir- 
able to hold a debate on imperfect information, 
which might weaken the authority of the Egyptian 
Government. This is grave news, and it confirms a 
good deal of what Mr. Wilfrid Blunt said Jately in 
his article, in which he argued that our great admin- 
istrative achievements in Egypt had blinded us to our 
political failures. For the present the less said the 
better, but, of course, the House of Commons will have 
to face the facts when the official report is presented. 





On Monday Lord Newton initiated a most useful 
debate in the House of Lords on the proposed increase 
of the Turkish customs duties. Describing the reforms 
in Macedonia as ‘“‘ a vast international sham,” which 
could do no more than postpone the final smash, he 
reasonably asked why we should be called upon for con- 
cessions to support this sorry farce. Lord Fitzmaurice 
made a reply, which has been received with universal 
relief by all those interested in the Macedonian question, 
to the effect that owing to the perverse spirit in which 
the conditions formulated by the Powers have been 
received by the Porte the negotiations have fallen 
back to exactly the same point at which they 
stood when the late Government left office. This 
announcement was warmly greeted by Lord Lans- 
downe, who hoped that ‘‘if ever there should be 
a question of reopening the negotiations, both for our 
own sakes and in order to read the Turkish Govern- 
ment a lesson which I think they well deserve, we shall 
insist upon conditions not only as stringent as those 
they have now rejected, but, while being considerably 
more advantageous to ourselves, imposing a heavier 
obligation upon them.” The whole of Lord Lans- 
downe’s speech was most significant and valuable. He 
dwelt on his own very bitter experience of the value of 
Turkish promises, and urged the Government not to let 
go the lever they possessed in the matter ot the customs 
duties without stiffening their conditions. 

A curious discrepancy which has been apparent 
in all the Government’s pronouncements on the increase 
of dues was again revealed. They have repeatedly 
stated that their attitude and demand was identically 
that of Lord Lansdowne, but this he could not admit, 
and he added, ‘‘ The bargain, as it has been described 
by my noble friend opposite, does not seem to me in 
all respects an attractive one.” The vital point of 
difference, which the Government somehow seem to 
miss, was clearly stated in the Balkan Committee’s 
correspondence recently published. Lord Lansdowne 
refused to consider the proposition unless not only the 
customs surtax but the Macedonian taxes were both 
collected and controlled by a really competent authority. 
The terms which the Porte has luckily rejected were 
merely that the surtax of 3 per cent. should be collected 





by the Ottoman Debt Commission and handed over to 
the Macedonian budget account. Obviously the most 
efficient collection of a customs surtax, or even also of 
the original duty of 8 per cent., would have no more 
than an indirect relation to Macedonian reform. What 
is wanted is that the whole of the taxes of the vilayets 
should from start to finish be placed within the grasp 
either of the Debt Commission or of the new Financial 
Commission. On Monday the Zimes correspondent 
published a striking article showing the complete impo- 
tence of the new commission and of the gendarmerie 
scheme and the lamentable lack of support 
given by the embassies at Constantinople to the 
European officials in the interior. A notable article 
by Mr. Brailsford appeared in the 7rzbune of Wednes- 
day to the same effect. The monthly average of 
murders in Macedonia stands above 200, and it is clear 
that strong measures must soon be taken in some 
quarter. Whether the Powers will be the first to take 
them is, we should like to think, still an open question, 
and we greatly welcome the recent indications that 
our Government will press them hard upon the point. 





Tue discussion in the House of Lords last Tuesday 
upon the recent decrees of the Congo Free State and 
the letter with which King Leopold accompanied them 
brought out the unanimity of both parties upon this 
question. Lord Lansdowne, who at the Foreign Office 
took the first steps towards the official exposure of 
Congo misrule, displayed the greatest readiness to sup- 
portfurther action by his successors. Lord Fitzmaurice’s 
declarations on behalf of the Government were 
perhaps a little wanting in clearness and de- 
cision, but the subsequent speech of Lord Ripon 
did much to remove their hesitating impression. Men 
of all parties agreed over what indeed admits of no 
doubt—that King Leopold’s claim to be immune from 
diplomatic interference has no technical justification ; 
and they further agreed that the situation in the Congo 
makes it imperative for us to exercise our right. We 
hope the Foreign Office will take steps, by appointing 
consuls, to get thoroughly in touch with Congo reform 
on the spot; to watch, and make recommendations 
upon, the carrying out of the decrees ; and to act in 
other spheres if the decrees are not developed and 
carried out. The matter is one in which both parties 
in the Houses of Parliament are pledged to support an 
active policy. The subject was also discussed in the 
House of Commons on Thursday. An Irish member 
defended the Congo at great length, but his speech 
can scarcely be regarded as interrupting the virtual 
unanimity of the House of Commons, 





THE reduction of the interest on Italian Consols, our 
Rome correspondent writes, represents without doubt 
a very great event for the young kingdom, as it 
shows how solid its finances are and what a large 
credit it enjoys, especially abroad, as that operation 
could not be carried out with success without the 
understanding and the assistance of both French and 
German bankers. Whoever had predicted what has 
now taken place twelve years ago would have been 
considered at least a lunatic. Then the Budget 
had a deficit of 422,520,000, the exchange be- 
tween foreign and Italian money had _ reached 
16 per cent., and the Italian Consols were under 
par. Indeed Italy seemed on the verge of bankruptcy, 
and Baron Sonnino, then Minister of the Treasury, 
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making, on February 27, 1894, a financial statement 
which has remained famous, concluded by saying, ‘* The 
horizon is thick with clouds and the situation can 
without exaggeration be called grave. An energetic 
and virile action is needed to save our country from 
the economic and financial ruin which overhangs it. 
May God save our country.” From that day gigantic 
efforts have been made in economising as much 
as possible, in curtailing all unnecessary expenses, 
admirably seconded by the development of all 
kinds of industries, so that Italy has now been 
for several years in a most prosperous financial condi- 
tion, having constantly a surplus in the Budget, her 
State Consols above par, and no exchange on her 
money. In this condition she managed, beginning 
under the first Giolitti Cabinet, to reduce by one-fourth 
per cent. the interest on her public debt, which debt 
amounts to £ 327,650,000, and a further reduction of 
another fourth per cent. will take place on January 1, 
1912. Thus the State gains now £800,000 yearly, and 
from 1912 the gain will reach £1,600,000. 

Mr. CHURCHILL announced on Thursday that the 
Government had fixed the time limit to November 30 
for recruiting in China for the Rand mines. He also 
announced some important modifications in the terms 
of the proclamation. The threats have been taken out 
and the coolie is now only expected to work one month 
and pay half the month’s wages towards the cost of 
repatriation. The disorders continue and have now 
spread to the Kaffirs. 


Tuts week Canada has celebrated her fortieth 
birthday. The proofs of her extraordinary ex- 
pansion during the last few years are to be found 
in the following facts. The fiscal returns of 
the last year show an increase of 2.5 per cent. 
During the past six months the Canadian Pacific 
Railway carried 4,807 settlers across the border, as 
against 2,834 during the same period last year. 
Indeed, Senator Porter declares that in five years, not 
in ten, as he first asserted, the farmers of the North- 
West will produce enough corn to feed the popu- 
lation of Britain. This may be an over-sanguine 
estimate; but the evidences of prosperity must 
be impressive to prompt such a_ statement. 
Immigrants flow in : the one asset that Canada needs 
for the development of herterritories. The moral to be 
drawn from this prosperity is not the merit of Protec- 
tion. The industrial development of the west of 
America was not hindered by the competition of the 
Eastern States; nor is there reason for thinking that 
the industries of Canada are more frail. Canada’s 
future rests upon her export trade. That will develop 
all the faster if she allows the demand for cheap manu- 
factured goods, which the rising prosperity of the 
agricultural population will increase, to be satisfied 
through the channels of unchecked exchange. 

On Monday the Commons debated Clause 6 of the 
Education Bill, which provides that attendance shall 
not be compulsory at the lesson of religious instruction. 
Mr. Birrell had promised to leave the clause to the 
House, and there was an exciting debate and division. 
The hostile amendment was moved by a Liberal 
member, Mr. Walters, all the tellers in the division were 
Liberals, and the minority included three Cabinet 
Ministers—Sir Henry Fowler, Mr. Bryce,and Mr. Buxton. 
Mr. Walters’ amendment was defeated by sixteen (283 
to 267); the clause itself was carried by forty-seven 
(294 to 247). The amendment provided that 
attendance should be compulsory and that the local 
education authority should provide secular instruction 
for those children whose parents did not want them to 
have religious instruction. Mr. Birrell argued against 
the amendment on the ground that the arrangements 
of the clause were necessary to make the Conscience 


will turn to Mr. 





Clause really effective. He explained that 94 local 
authorities had adopted the Anson bye-law and 232 
had not. Sir William Anson opposed the clause, 
which he said put into a statutory form the existing 
bye-law. Several Liberal members spoke against the 
clause, some, like Mr. Paul, on the ground that it 
made religion an extra ; others, like Mr. Walters and 
Mr. Harwood, on the ground that it would lead to an 
extension of child labour. 

On Tuesday the House of Commons debated 
Clause 7, which regulates the position of the teacher. 
Mr. Hicks Beach moved to omit the sub-section which 
forbids teachers from giving denominational teaching 
in the transferred schools. Mr. Acland made a telling 
speech against the amendment, arguing that if 
it were adopted tests would be continued for rural 
teachers and educational efficiency would _ suffer. 
Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham spoke in favour of the 
amendment, which was rejected by 318 votes to 191. An 
amendment to provide that the school teachers shall 
be present to keep discipline during the time allowed 
for special religious instruction was rejected 
by a majority of 270. Lord Robert Cecil 
moved an amendment to forbid teachers from 
giving undenominational religious instruction, upon 
which he did not go to a division. Mr. Balfour 
spoke against the amendment on the ground that Mr. 
Birrell’s speech suggested that the teacher was allowed 
a good deal of liberty, and that in fact he was allowed 
to teach denominational religion provided that he 
refrained from using his formularies. Mr. Balfour 
seemed surprised by Mr. Birrell’s speech, but if he 
Gladstone’s speech on the 
original debate on the Cowper-Temple Clause 
in 1870 he will see that he gave precisely 
the same explanation. The clause itself was 
passed by 364 to 183. On Wednesday the clause 
which creates a Commission was discussed, not with- 
out certain difficulties, because the clause itself is 
affected by the new clause which Mr. Birrell has yet 
to draft. General satisfaction was expressed with the 
Government’s choice of Commissioners, Sir Arthur 
Wilson, Sir Hugh Owen, and Mr. Worsley-Taylor. 

WE hope very much that the Government will find 
facilities for the Land Tenure Bill. It is an inadequate 
bill and it has suffered in Committee. But at least it 
will put an end to some of the scandals of the present 
system. Mr. Horne related a story in the Daily News 
of Wednesday which helps to explain how it 
is that our agriculture is a declining and dis- 
heartened industry. A fruit farmer who was 
spending £100a week in wages has been evicted from 
his farm in Tadworth, not twenty miles from London, 
because, acting on what seems the natural interpreta- 
tion of his lease, he destroyed 506 rabbits that were 
ruining his fruit trees. It was Lord Selborne who 
said that forestry could never flourish in England, 
because the landowners cared too much for their sport. 
In this case a stripling (the new landlord is just out of 
his teens) can destroy not a family only, but an indus- 
try, because he insists on having his rabbit shooting. 





THE naval manceuvres came to an end on Tuesday 
and, as usual, the experts all disagree about the lessons 
they teach. The first question to ask is whether they 
could teach anything, whether the Blue Fleet was 
strong enough to put the Red Fleet’s capacity to protect 
our commerceto a practical test. Some critics argue that 
it proved strong enough to command the Channel, to 
hold up British towns and to capture and demoralise 
enough trade and commerceto create a panic. The 
Admiral himself was apparently so exhilarated by his 
success that he threatened to do a great many things, 
such as bombard defenceless coast towns, which are 
contrary to the Hague Convention. It is doubtful 
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whether it is wise to use in manceuvres methods 
that you may not use in war. 

Mr. Paut TAYLOR has passed, as it seems to us, 
ridiculously severe sentences on the women who 
wanted to ring Mr. Asquith’s door bell, and we very 
much regret that Mr. Gindcens has not interposed. 
A police case of another kind, which has occurred 
this week, will open the eyes of those comfort- 
able optimists who think that there are no cases 
of police oppression among the poor. Mrs. Hitchcock, 
who appeared before Mr. d’Eyncourt at Clerkenwell 
on Wednesday, was charged with behaving in a disor- 
derly manner and using obscene language at Islington. 
Police-constable Roberts, who arrested Mrs. Hitch- 
cock, told the magistrate that he saw her speak 
to three men in turn, and that when he cautioned 
her she used foul language. Mrs. Hitchcock said 
that she was returning to her home when a gentle- 
man of her acquaintance spoke to her. The con- 
stable came up and told her to move away. She said 
he had made a mistake, and he then arrested her. Mrs. 
Hitchcock produced a letter from the gentleman in 
question, which she handed to the magistrate. The 
arrest, luckily, was witnessed by three gentlemen who 
appeared in court to give evidence. They heard the 
constable say, ‘‘I'll charge you with accosting men.” 
Mrs. Hitchcock denied the charge quietly and civilly ; 
but the constable arrested her, using unnecessary 
violence. They therefore followed to the police station, 
when Mrs. Hitchcock said to the inspector, ‘‘ I never 
accosted anyone,” and the inspector answered, ‘‘ You 
are not charged with that.” He also told the witnesses 
that she was only charged with using obscene lan- 
guage. Mr. d’Eyncourt dismissed the case with the 
comment that the constable had made a mistake, 
and that it was a mistake which constables were apt to 
make. If the gentlemen who gave evidence in Mrs. 
Hitchcock’s case had not seen her arrest and had not 
had the public spirit to interfere, the magistrate might 
have heard a pretty story from the constable and 
convicted her. It is in cases of this sort, which have 
to be hastily heard by a magistrate, that accused 
persons have most need of legal assistance, and it is 
in such cases that they hardly ever get it. 

Tue wreck of the boat train conveying passengers 
from the American liner New York to London at Salis- 
bury station on July 1, in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, is the most disastrous accident that has occurred 
on an English line for many years. Of fifty passengers 
only eleven escaped without injury and twenty-eight 
are dead. The official explanation is that the train did 
not jump the metals in consequence of the speed at 
which it was travelling, but that an axle of 
the engine or of the tender must have given 
way. The fact that the engine left the line defore 
the acute curve eastward of Salisbury station supports 
this theory. At this point a check rail is laid to mini- 
mise the danger of the curve. There is no doubt, 
however, that the train was travelling at a terrific speed, 
at about sixty-five miles an hour, through Salisbury 
Station, while the Board of Trade regulation is that no 
train is to travel faster than thirty miles an hour 
through Salisbury. _—_— 

THE project to buy the house, in the Piazza di 
Spagnain Rome, in which Keats died, and to turn it into 
a permanent memorial of both Keats and Shelley is 
now likely to be realised if only the money (something 
over £4,000) necessary for its success can be obtained. 
An English and an American committee have been 
formed for the purpose of collecting the money, and 
an option on the house has been obtained. Ifit canbe 
purchased it willbe turned intoasortof Keats and Shelley 
Museum, and will contain a library of their works 
in various editions, and as many portraits, manuscripts, 
&c., ascan be collected. The trustees of the memorial 





will also protect the graves of the poets and those of 
Trelawny and Severn, all of which are in the Protestant 
cemetery at Rome. The committee hope that the money 
required will be quickly raised. Hitherto, they tell us, 
much more has been contributed from America than 
from England, and they hope that the balance will soon 
be redressed. They also hope that more than the sum 
absolutely necessary for the purchase of the house will 
be obtained, so that it may be worthily equipped and 
maintained. Donations may be sent to the Secretary, 
120, Victoria-street, S.W. 





Senor Manvet Garcia, who died in his sleep on 
Sunday last, was born in Madrid in the year of 
Trafalgar, and therefore lived to be 1o1 years old. 
What was even more remarkable, he retained a youthful 
vigour and impetuosity almost to his last days. 
He will be best remembered, probably, as the inventor 
of the laryngoscope, the idea of which came to him in 
1854 as he was strolling in the Palais Royal in Paris. 
His invention has been of enormous practical value 
to surgeons and doctors, but he got little 
praise and no reward for it. His father was a com- 
poser, singer, and teacher of singing. He himself 
first appeared as a singer in Naples; but when his 
voice broke he came to the conclusion that he 
would never be a great vocalist. He almost 
became a sailor, but the entreaties of his family 
induced him to stay with them, and he set to work 
to teach singing with his father in Paris. In 1855 he 
became professor at the Conservatoire. His Method 
of Teaching Singing was published in 1841, and has 
always been recognised as one of the most valuable 
works on the subject. Heafterwards came to London 
and there kept up his work as a teacher almost to the 
end of his life. It will be remembered that in 1905 his 
hundredth birthday was celebrated in London with 
much enthusiasm. The most famous of his pupils was 
Jenny Lind, for whom he had the greatest admiration 
both as a woman and as an artist ; Madame Antoinette 
Sterling was also a pupil of his. As the brother of 
Malibran, the greatest prima donna of her time, he was 
intimate with many of the famous people who were 
collected in Paris in the forties. His own services to 
music were greater perhaps than they would have been 
if he had been as great a singer as his sister, 

Tue death of Sir Wilfrid Lawson deprives politics 
of a remarkable and a noble personality. Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson sat in the House of Commons for nearly fifty 
years, and when he entered Parliament as a young 
man he had all the materials for a successful political 
career. He preferred to spend his life in the service of 
a derided cause. It was not that he was indifferent 
to other causes. As long as Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
was alive the liberties of weak peoples were never 
threatened or extinguished without his protest. He 
had a salutary dread of the abuse of power, and 
in mo emergency was he ready to become a 
party to a conspiracy of silence. He scorned discretion 
and compromise and the plausible disguises of cowardice 
and indolence never deceived his robust and candid 
mind. His judgment was not always right, but his 
sincerity was never doubtful. He was much more 
afraid of injustice than of ridicule, and he was more 
anxious that his country should act wisely than that 
opponents of superficial views should understand his 
patriotism. But he combined with austere causes the 
kindest and most genial humour, and no man was 
more beloved, He did not, like many devotees of a 
moral cause, carry the rigours of asceticism into his 
conversation and society. He was the most delightful 
of companions, and even his victims enjoyed his sallies 
and humour. He was almost always on the beaten 
side, but he escaped even the suspicion of bitterness, and 
he will be remembered in English politics not only with 
admiration but with a genuine and widespread affection, 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 
DUMA. 


E are glad to be able to announce that the pro- 
posal we made last week that the British 
House of Commons should send a message to the 
Russian Duma has been received with wide approval 
and that steps have been taken in the House of 
Commons to carry it out. The proposal was 
welcomed by the TZribune and the Daily News 
at the beginning of the week, and a large number of 
members of Parliament have written to us to say that 
they will be only too glad to take part in such an act 
of friendship. We hope the message will go from 
members of all parties, and that it will be so generally 
supported as to be an authoritative token of the 
sympathy of Parliament. 

We urged that this step should be taken in 
order to disabuse the Russian people and the Russian 
Government of the idea that the visit of the fleet was 
an intervention prompted by the wish to support 
the bureaucracy against the Duma. This impression 
scarcely exists here. It is almost inconceivable that 
anybody in England could believe that the first Liberal 
Government for ten years should be anxious to make 
things more difficult for Liberalism in Russia. It has, 
indeed, been whispered by some of the busybodies of 
amateur diplomacy that the Prime Minister takes his 
views of Russian politics from bureaucratic sources. 
It would have been as plausible to suggest that Fox 
looked at the French Revolution with the eyes of the 
French court. There can be no doubt in the mind 
of every Englishman of commonsense of the spirit ‘a 
which English Liberals regard the issue between 
revolution and the counter revolution in Russia. 

There can, we say, be no illusion here. But unfor- 
tunately there are great illusions in Russia. That is 
why the Liberals of Russia have protested so strongly 
against the sending of our fleet. These protests have 
been general and ardent, and the 7ribune correspon- 
dent at St. Petersburg thinks that they may take the 
form of a declaration by the Duma itself asking us to 
cancel the visit. If this were done it would almost be 
impossible for us to force our attentions and society on 
hosts who asked us to stay away. But the Russian 
Liberals have not merely protested against an act in 
which they see nothing but encouragement to the 
bureaucracy. They have suggested that if the fleet 
must go we should do what we can to prevent that 
act from bearing this significance. Kovalevsky has 
asked in his paper that we should find some way of 
showing the friendship which Liberal Britain feels 
for the Russian people. Surely no better way could 
be found than to have a message sent from one Parlia- 
ment to the other. 

Sir William Evans Gordon asked the Prime 
Minister on Monday whether he would not give the 
House of Commons an opportunity of expressing its 
horror of the recent massacres. The Prime Minister 
replied that he thought such a discussion would do 
more harm than good. We quite agree with him. 
We have no wish to see the House of Commons cen- 
suring the internal disorders of other countries. The 
United States Parliament has passed sucha resolution, 
but once these resolutions begin there is no end to 
them. Ifthe Russian Parliament retaliates by passing 
resolutions on lynching in America, will the cause 





of humanity be advanced? This kind of inter- 
ference leads up to the spirit which sustained the 
worst war of history, the war against the French 
Revolution. We do not want to have any modern 
English Ministers recalling the epithets of Windham, 
Pitt, and Burke. And the analogy is not fanciful, 
for can anybody be certain that a revolution in Russia 
will not shed blood, and are we ready to bind ourselves 
to condemn it if it does, or to refuse to recognise any 
government that emerges from a civil war? We hope 
not. We think the principle of outward neutrality is 
essential to the progress of revolutions and to the main- 
tenance of good relations in Europe, and for our part 
we think it hasbeen dangerously and invidiously infringed 
in the pressure we put on Servia. Why, then, it may 
be asked, do we dislike the sending of the fleet? The 
answer is that the sending of the fleet, if nothing is 
done to give it a different significance, is an act of 
intervention and an intervention on the wrong 
side. It is one thing to refuse to recog- 
nise a foreign government. It is another thing 
to pay it special compliments in special cir- 
cumstances. We only pay special compliments 
when we are inspired by motives of sentiment or 
motives of policy. Now, how do sentiment and policy 
inspire us in this emergency? We are a Liberal 
people, anxious for the success of the Russian 
Revolution, knowing dimly how much of happi- 
ness and freedom turns on the smallest accident, the 
most trifling impulse. The Duma is not a body of 
Solons, but, as Professor Vinogradoff says in his very 
candid and critical article in the /ndependent Review, 
the only hope for Russia is that the Duma party should 
assume the authority and responsibility of Government. 
Nobody else can govern, at any rate, at this juncture. 
Any government, therefore, that intervened so as to 
embarrass the Duma would be betraying the sentiment 
of England, which is entirely on the side of the Duma 
and its ambitions. Motives of policy coincide with 
motives of sentiment. We want to see Liberal 
England the friend of the Liberal Russia which 
is struggling to its birth, not merely from 
the dictates of sympathy, but also from considerations 
of policy. We wish to see the great political idea, 
which Fox brought into English politics and Gladstone 
developed, of basing England’s strength not on diplo- 
matic guarantees jbut on the popular attachment and 
confidence of free peoples, applied and developed in our 
new circumstances. There was a school of English 
peace politicians that wished England to stand in cold 
isolation from the fortunes of Europe. We do not 
accept its traditions, but at any rate we prefer their 
detachment to any entangling associations that put 
us into a kind of Holy alliance. The isolation of the 
Manchester School was infinitely betterthan the reaction- 
ary interventions of Pitt and Castlereagh. The visit 
of the fleet may easily assume this second and sinister 
aspect if it is not counteracted by some popular demon- 
stration. Hence we are delighted to see that Sir Edward 
Grey meditates inviting members of the Duma to be 
the guests of our fleet during its stay in Russian ports. 
Meanwhile there is a pause in Russian politics. 
The Tsar is deliberating. He must either recognise or 
destroy the Duma. The day is gone by for making 
tame governments out of bureaucrats and hoping to 
keep the Duma quiet. The Duma has reported on the 
Bielystok massacre, and it is to ask the Minister of 
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the Interior whether the Governor of Grodho will be 
prosecuted for inactivity or approval. The Govern- 
ment has produced its agrarian proposals, pro- 
posals that show all the signs of pressure. 
But these things belong to a paranthesis. The 
real question that trembles in the balance is the 
question of who is to govern Russia, the bureaucracy 
which is defending the ruins of disorder or the 
Duma which hopes to direct the ambitions of freedom. 
No Englishman will ever forgive himself if anything 
he does at such a moment can dishearten for one 
hour the dreams of freedom or encourage bureaucracy 
to believe that it can snatch another moment of in- 
glorious power from the courtesies of a Liberal people. 





THE FREEDOM OF THE TEACHER. 


HE Education Bill, it is often forgotten, is a com- 
promise ; not an ideal picture of justice or logic, 
but an attempt to construct a measure that will make 
adequate provision for education in our complicated 
circumstances and traditions and do as little injustice 
as possible. Some injustice it must do, if by justice is 
meant the equal satisfaction of all the different legiti- 
mate desires in the community, The bill, for example, 
is unjust in this sense to a class of men who are just as 
good citizens as Anglicans, or Nonconformists or 
Catholics or Jews ; we mean the Agnostics. The rates 
and taxes of Agnostics are spent on teaching doctrines 
which they think mischievous as well as false, and we 
choose this example because the Agnostics have made 
themselves so little disagreeable that their grievances 
are often overlooked. Now, the bill, being a 
compromise, deals with a number of details 
not in some doctrinaire or fiercely logical 
spirit but in a reasonable and practical spirit that is 
anxious to find a peaceful and permanent solution. 
In the main we think the Government’s decisions have 
been right and wise, though there are one or two 
points on which we hope they will be reconsidered. 
We do not understand why Clause 4 should only apply 
to urban areas, and why it should not be extended to 
all cases where the conditions contemplated in the bill 
exist. The idea of the clause is that in cases where 
you have a large and definite demand for a particular 
kind of school and full accommodation is provided in the 
common school, that particular kind of school should 
be set up. Surely there is no reason for limiting 
that concession to urban areas if there are rural areas 
with enough common schools to provide for those 
children who want the common education. At any rate 
we have not found any good reason given so far in the 
public speeches on the subject. 

The question raised in Tuesday’s debate was one 
of the most difficult of these doubtful points. Under the 
bill the teacher is not allowed to give the denomina- 
tional teaching in the transferred schools. This restric- 
tion lends itself, of course, very easily to attacks on 
the ground that it is an invidious piece of tyranny. 
Teachers are to be allowed to give the undenomina- 
tional teaching and they are to be forbidden to give the 
denominational teaching. Therefore this restriction 
seems at once an interference with individual freedom 
and an additional inequality as between two 
kinds of religious teaching. We are not surprised 
that the Opposition made great play with these all e- 





gations on Tuesday. We only wonder that they did 
not give them even greater effect. 

There are, as it seems to us, three things to be 
kept in mind in considering them. The first is that the 
bill does not pretend to give equal treatment to 
Cowper-Temple and to denominational teaching. Some 
persons say that this inequality is due to Nonconformist 
pressure. We think they are wrong. The force that 
has kept Cowper-Templeteaching inthe common schools 
is not Nonconformist sentiment. It is the sentiment of 
the Church. If the Bishops could carry ihe Church with 
them in an attack on Cowper-Temple teaching it 
is obvious that that teaching would have gone long 
ago. Itis ridiculous to suppose that Nonconformists 
alone could preserve a form of State teaching which is 
in itself quite illogical, which is disliked by Catholics, 
Agnostics, and Jews if it were also disliked by the 
majority of Churchmen. The whole principle on which 
the bill proceeds is that the great majority of English- 
men want this kind of teaching to be given as part of 
the common school system, and that assumption is 
entirely justified by Lord Robert Cecil’s disinclination 
to go to a division on an amendment which would 
have put Cowper-Temple teaching on precisely the 
same footing as denominational teaching. Therefore 
the recognition of Cowper-Temple teaching is not an 
added and wanton inequality ; it belongs to a system 
which is kept alive by the Church, and the Church 
will not even now turn against it. 

The second consideration is the freedom of the 
teacher. It is not difficult to see that the formal inter- 
ference with the teacher’s freedom is really the 
guarantee of that freedom. Is the teacher in a position 
in which he can treat with absolute independence any 
offer from persons who may hold paramount influence 
on the authority to employ him for the giving of 
denominational teaching? We think it is clear 
he is not, and if he is not he is in great danger of 
coercion. We are anxious to see the position of the 
teachers as independent and honourable as it can be 
made, and though we think that in this case we have a 
choice of evils and of dangers, we think the danger of 
restriction is the less of the two. As Mr. Acland said on 
Tuesday, it is significant that the teachers’ organisa- 
tion is on this side. For our part, we frankly admit 
that from the point of view of the freedom of the 
teachers we should like to see this resolution extended 
to provided schools. Mr. Lough’s speech certainly 
increases our misgivings, for he seems to suggest that 
teachers may be dismissed for refusing to give the 
dogmatic teaching of an undenominational syllabus. 
Mr. Birrell, we are glad to see, gave a more reassuring 
interpretation of the clause. We are just as h stile to 
the tests of undenominationalism as we are to those 
of denominationalism. It is said that the difficulty 
never arises in point of practice, but that it 
might arise is surely clear enough. Suppose 
an education authority included in its syllabus the 
career of Elijah, and that a teacher had to explain the 
slaughter of the prophets of Baal. A great many poli- 
ticians talk as if simple Bible teaching meant teaching 
which was plain, literal, and uncontroversial. But a 
teacher explaining that incident to his class is not 
merely repeating some simple routine of moral words 
and truths, the beauty of which is immediately appa- 
rent to everyone who hears them. One teacher may 
agree with Bishop Creighton, who argued in his 
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sermon on ‘ Persecution and Tolerance ”—of which a 
new edition has just been published by Messrs. 
Longmans—that this action of Elijah was part of 
God’s method of teaching. ‘‘It was part of a stern 
protest against national apostasy. It was a continua- 
tion of the warning, decisively given and shamefully 
neglected, on Mount Carmel when it was proved that 
Baal was unreal and that Jehovah alone could send 
down fire on the sacrifice.” That is one view of this 
incident, but it is surely conceivable that another teacher 
might take another view, and might think that there 
was some danger that children would learn from this 
incident lessons of intolerance, of cruelty, of the 
efficacy of persecution and violence, of contempt for 
the peaceful and bloodless triumphs of right and 
truth. Yet if the education authority was governed 
by men of the views of Dr. Creighton he might 
find that he was obliged either to teach the moral 
beauty and importance of that scene or resign 
his position. The clause itself tries to give him a 
formal protection, but surely there is a danger that a 
local authority which has to decide between two 
teachers, one of whom will give while the other will not 
give the religious teaching it wants, will find it 
difficult not to give the preference to the teacher 
whose appointment will save it the trouble of making 
exceptional arrangements. 

The third consideration, and we think it is conclu- 
sive, is that of educational efficiency. Mr. Acland put 
this argument admirably on Tuesday. One of the 
most urgent reforms of our times is the improvement of 
the village school. What we have to aim at is a 
system under which the villages get as good teachers as 
the towns. In France country teachers are paid as 
well as town teachers; they are all alike the servants 
of the State, and an ambitious teacher often 
chooses the country in preference to the town. 
In future we shall not have rural teachers obliged to 
play or blow the organ, but we want to raise their 
Status, and to train them better, to give something 
of that thorough attention to the necessities of the 
country which has been characteristic of France since 
the movement for improving rural education began. 
The village school will not take its proper place in the 
social life of the village until we have altered the 
whole position of the schoolmaster and our idea of the 
talents and energies wanted in the country. For this 
reason we agree with Mr. Acland in deprecating any 
arrangement that would hamper the hands or dis- 
tract the zeal of the education authorities in organising 
this neglected department of public life. 





THE ECCLESIASTICAL DISCIPLINE REPORT: 


HE Report of the Royal Commission on Ecclesi- 
astical Discipline is neither a particularly sensa- 

tional nor a particularly cheery document. So vigor- 
ous had been the forecasts, so many prophecies were 
abroad that our flesh would be made to creep, that the 
actual summary of ‘‘ disorders” in extreme churches 
seems a little thin and cold. There area certain number 
of fantastic ceremonies, of extra devotions and services 
evidently imported from the Roman use, of ornaments 
and practices under no conditions justified within the 
borders of the English Church. But these are evidently 
the fringes of a great movement—the work of extremists, 





enthusiasts: that kind of company which is always 
inclined to push things forward beyond the boundaries 
of the possible. In one of the recommendations a list 
is given of those practices “ of special gravity and signifi- 
cance” which the Commissioners unanimously declare 
should “‘receiveno toleration.” They include Benediction 
with the Sacrament, Celebration with no communi- 
cant except the celebrant, the veneration of images 
and roods, hymns, prayers, and devotions involving 
invocation of or confession to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary or the Saints. It is inconceivable that these and 
similar excesses can be defended as seriously autho- 
rised in the Church of England, Butit is “ significant” 
to find that amongst the things against which stern 
action is demanded are none of those Ritual “ points” 
which have been the subject of the battle of half a 
century. Indeed the Ritualists have obtained here 
a kind of vindication for which they have long been 
appealing. The Recommendations embody in their 
demands much of the Ritual contention. It is frankly 
acknowledged that the ‘‘ Law of public worship in 
the Church of England is too narrow for the religious 
life of the present generation.” ‘‘ It needlessly con- 
demns much which a great section of Church people, 
including many of her most devoted members, value ; 
and modern thought and feeling are characterised by 
a care for ceremonial, a sense of dignity in worship, 
and an appreciation of the continuity of the Church, 
which were not similarly felt at the time when 
the law took its present shape.” It is, again, frankly 
acknowledged that the machinery for discipline has 
broken down. The contention of those who 
refuse to acknowledge the supremacy of the 
Civil Power in spiritual jurisdiction is recognised 
as in part justified. The judgments of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council are ‘‘ treated as value- 
less because they are Privy Council judgments. A 
Court dealing with matters of conscience and religion 
must, above all others, rest on moral authority, if its 
judgments are to be effective. As thousands of clergy, 
with strong lay support, refuse to recognise the juris- 
diction of the Judicial Committee, its judgments can- 
not practically be enforced.” Again, ‘‘the failure of 
the Court of First Appeal to command the obedience 
of the clergy is a source of inevitable weakness in the pro- 
vincial and diocesan Courts.” And the legislation finally 
outlined, althoughit includes the abolition of the Bishop’s 
veto, includes also the issuing of Letters of Business to 
the Convocations with a view to preparing a Rubric of 
greater elasticity and reasonable recognition of the 
comprehensiveness of the Church of England and of its 
present needs, and the formation of a spiritual Court 
consisting of the assembly of Archbishops and Bishops 
of both provinces to which the first Court shall refer 
charges of heresy or breach of ritual. It includes also 
the abolition of the hated Public Worship Regulation 
Act of 1874. 

We have said this is a cheerless document. It is 
cheerless not indeed in the excellence of its sugges- 
tions or inthe unanimity of decision which no previous 
Ritual Commission has attained. But it is cheerless in 
an impression of the trivial and irrelevant things 
about which men are fighting so bitterly, and 
in the sense of the practical impossibility of the 
attainment of discipline and of peace. The minute 
divergence in the direction of finger or the inclination 
of head is here made the subject of patient investiga- 
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tion. And many pages could almost be taken to read 
as an elaborate irony upon the meaning of religion in 
the modern world. Thus in the controversies concern- 
ing incense which followed the Archbishop’s hearing 
the negotiations between the incense users and Bishop 
Creighton read like deliberate satire. Incense was 
generally forbidden. It was allowed to be used so 
long as it was not used ceremonially during one of the 
regular services. The altar might be ‘‘ censed” imme- 
diately before the service began. Incense might be 
carried in procession. ‘‘It being pointed out that a 
standing vessel with incense burning in it, to 
which no legal objection could be taken, could 
not be kept alight throughout a celebration, the 
Bishop, as a further compromise, allowed the vessel 
to be swung, so long as it was swung for the purpose 
of keeping the incense alight and not for the purpose 
of censing persons or things during the service”’! To 
such discussions are we reduced in a controversy of 
centuries between two parties, both deliberately in- 
cluded in the National Church, bitterly hostile the one 
to the other, distrustful each of the other, and extend- 
ing their warfare upon the large questions of Catholic 
and Protestant theology into wrangles concerning the 
shape of a basin or the swinging of a censer. 

And the Report is cheerless also because it is 
quite certain that nothing will be one. The Secular 
Arm is paralysed; the Spiritual Authority without 
effective control. Immediately Parliament admitted 
Dissenters, Catholics, Jews, Infidels it became evident 
that the National Church was impossible. Both 
alternative courses presented at this juncture are 
equally incredible. It is incredible that an elaborate 
bill regulating the doctrine and the practices of the 
Established Church should be prepared clause by clause 
and passe d(by the guillotine) through the House of 
Commons. Imagine the rally on vestments, the whip- 
ping-up of members for the Eastern Position, the 
disgust of Labour, the genial scorn of the Nationalists. 
The Education Billhas given the present Parliament 
about as much theological controversy as it can 
stand for its allotted period of continuance. 
On the other hand, it is equally incredible that 
this work should be handed over by Parliament to any 
existing organised body. A National Church, if it 
remains National and Established, must represent the 
nation. Perhaps half, certainly a large and important 
section, of the religious life of the nation is at present 
excluded from its membership. This section would 
claim, and justly claim, that in any modifications which 
are to be made elastically extending its doctrines and 
practices they should have a word. And if the Non- 
conformists be admitted to any Council, the section 
of the Church of England which is most alive would 
at once withdraw, repudiating its authority and 
refusing its recommendations. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury has issued a striking appeal to 
the Houses of Convocation, calling them to unity 
and to action. He asks that he may be sup- 
ported on all sides in an effort to end a situation 
which ‘‘has become well nigh intolerable.” .He evi- 
dently anticipates that the recommendation concerning 
the Letters of Business will be accepted by the Crown, 
and that Convocation will be invited to elaborate a 
new Ornaments Rubric. If such be the course of 
action the debate is likely to be bitter and prolonged. 
The legalisation of the ceremony associated with the 





Catholic party in the Church will be bitterly resented 
by all that remains of the old ‘‘ Protestant” opposition. 
Extremists on both sides will help to fan the 
flame. No ultimate solution is possible except 
through the policy of Liberalism. A free Church might 
be able to set its house in order. It is true, indeed, 
that the main difficulties of its divisions would remain 
even after Disestablishment had been effected. But it 
would at least be provided with an operative spiritual 
authority able to enforce its desires, which it can never 
possess so long as Parliament exercises the ultimate 
control. The work of Disestablishment would be a 
gigantic undertaking from which the most courageous 
statesmen may well shrink. But few can doubt that 
all those strange and mysterious forces operating 
beneath the surface and almost apart from man’s 
volition are hastening events towards an impasse from 
which Disestablishment will furnish the only means of 
escape. 





FRENCH, GERMAN, AND ENGLISH WORK- 
MEN’S COMPENSATION. 


HE Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897, had 
not long been in force before a widespread 
desire grew up for the re-examination and thorough 
re-modelling of the law which it enacted. The edge 
of this desire was scarcely blunted by an Act so 
restricted in scope as that of 1900; but the bill now 
before Parliament, repealing both its predecessors and 
re-shaping the whole system, offers an opportunity for 
fully surveying the ground. In the House of Com- 
mons trade unionists are much better represented 
than in the House of 1897 and this work is receiving 
plenty of expert attention. Nevertheless the desir- 
ability of doing it, and of getting the law settled satis- 
factorily for some time, cannot be over-emphasised ; 
moreover the bill as introduced last March by Mr. 
Gladstone stood admittedly in need of considerable 
expansion. The laws already in operation in France 
and in Germany are in important respects superior. 
The French law at present in force consists of two 
main Acts, one prescribing the liability of employers to 
compensate injured employees, and the other providing 
a state scheme of insurance under which the employers 
may insure. Among the employees who can claim 
compensation thc French law does not, as does our Act 
of 1g00 (and, of course, the new bill), include agri- 
culture, owing to the prevalence in France of the small 
self-employed cultivator and to the inclusion under 
other headings of the more industrialised workers con- 
nected with large farms ; but instead of excluding from 
compensation all workers in industrial concerns employ- 
ing less than six men, as proposed by Section 1 (2) (d) 
of Mr. Gladstone’s bill, the French law excludes only 
those who regularly work single-handed. Neither the 
Frenchlawnor the new bill includes clerks or shop assis- 
tants. Under the bill as introduced no claim for compen- 
sation arises until the injured person has been kept away 
from work for a week ; in France the time is only four days. 
The French statute compels every employer, under a 
penalty, to notify every accident to the mayor of his 
commune within forty-eight hours of its occurrence, 
when an official inquiry into the facts is at once held. 
This makes it much easier to prove and claim for acci- 
dents whose serious results are not apparent till after 
some delay. The system of State insurance of 
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employers, introduced in France in 1899, was not made 
compulsory. The State merely offered to insure any 
employers who cared, at premiums which cover risk 
and working expenses alone. But once such a system 
is established, the step to making State insurance 
compulsory on all employers not otherwise insuring 
themselves is a short one; and nothing else, it would 
seem, can make the injured employee of a small master 
certain of being compensated. French legislation 
draws here a distinction between accidents which 
entail a permanent incapacity (whether total or 
partial) and those (however serious) which incapacitate 
temporarily. It was only the former with which the 
law of 1899 allowed the Caisse Nationale d’Assurances 
en Cas d’Accidents to concern itself. With the latter 
the employer could, it was thought, commonly deal 
himself; moreover, the Compensation Law of 1898 had 
contained inducements to him to put his workmen on 
the books of a benefit society. 

Such are some of the heads of the French law, a 
law with a great family likeness to our own, developed 
a little later than our Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
It will be seen that (except for agriculture) it covers 
more workers than either our existing or our proposed 
legislation, there being a one-man limit instead of a 
six-man limit in respect of the minimum number 
employed in a workshop. Compensation becomes due 
after four days instead of after seven; the provision for 
notifying and investigating all accidents is good; and 
there is a cheap system of State insurance, whereby 
the risk of an employer’s being unable to compensate 
a permanently injured workman or his orphaned family 
is considerably diminished. 

If one crosses the Rhine one finds the whole 
problem dealt with on a different footing. It is im- 
possible to compare piecemeal the English or French 
and the German systems. But the German system is 
sO imposing and on some sides so satisfactory that it 
cannot be left out of sight in any broader review of 
the subject. Compensation for accidents to workmen 
in Germany was first made a widely extended thing 
by Bismarck, who in 1884 carried an Accident Insu- 
rance law, which formed part of the celebrated group 
of measures insuring workmen against sickness, infir- 
mity, accidents, and old age. These measures really 
form one scheme, and cannot be considered apart from 
each other. The principle adopted all through is that 
of contributions by the individual and compulsion by the 
State to make such contributions universal. The funds 
are collected and administered by associations of diffe. 
rent kinds, which are supervised closely by an Imperia] 
office. Compensation for accidents is payable out of 
two sources. For the first thirteen weeks it comes out 
of sick insurance, and after that out of accident insu- 
rance. The sick fund is obtained as to two-thirds 
from the contributions of the employees and as to one- 
third from those of employers. The accidents fund 
is composed of employers’ contributions only. It 
appears illogical that minor accidents should be com- 
pensated out of a fund of which the workpeople contri- 
bute two-thirds ; but the employers’ contribution of 
one-third seems to more than cover the proportion of 
sick insurance paid for accidents. A good deal may 
be said against the system, which applies to any 
system based partly on workpeople’s contributions. The 
cost of administration must be high. Moreover, the 
associations dealing with sick insurance are numerous 





and motley, grouped according to different principles 

some by trades and some by localities, so that 

the highest economy cannot be secured. But the 

associations administering accident insurance proper 

are more symmetrically designed. They are trade 

associations of employers formed in each district, every 

employer being a member of the local association 

embracing his trade. One of their duties is to formulate 

rules for the prevention of accidents in factories, a duty 

which has to be carried out with the co-operation of 
workmen’s representatives and in many instances has 
been carried out extremely well. The whole system is 

under an Imperial board, of whom the Bundesrath 

nominates the larger number, but six are delegates of 
employers and six delegates of workmen. While, 

therefore, the whole cost falls on the employers, and 
they, consequently, play the chief part in administra- 

tion, the voice of the workmen is heard and also the 

voice of the State. 

Itis on this latter side—as illustrating a State 
system of compulsory insurance for employers—that 
the German arrangements seem most suggestive to us. 
In Germany a disabled workman is absolutely secure. 
The bankruptcy of his employer never makes any dif- 
ference to him, nor does he depend on the stability of 
private insurance agencies. He has the guarantee of 
the State. And although the elaborate contributory 
scheme of the sick insurance might be extremely diffi- 
cult in acountry which lacked, like England, any official 
machinery like the Prussian, that can hardly be said of 
the accidents insurance. Further, the German law is 
very widely inclusive. It does not take in employees 
earning more than a certain margin, usually about 
#150 a year. But, with modifications and in different 
categories, it takes in practically all classes of em- 
ployees— clerks and officials as well as workmen, 
It is alsomore complete in point of time than even 
the French law ; an injured workman has a claim 
on the third day after an accident. All this 
thoroughness has, of course, to be paid for. The cost of 
German workmen’s insurance to employers and to the 
State is heavy, especially when considered in relation 
to the low rates of wages prevailing. It seems 
generally to be admitted, however, even by the empl oy 
ing classes, that the security and contentment of the 
employee is worth buying at the price; and the law, 


though it is constantly being amended, is to-day firmly 
established. 





PRACTICAL TEMPERANCE REFORM. 


HE Prime Minister's pledge to the Temperance depu- 
tation to produce next session an efficient measure 

dealing with the whole question of licensing law has 
brought into the forefront the discussion of the legislative 
machinery whereby effect is to be given to general prin- 
ciples already accepted. The recently-formed Temperance 
Legislation League comprises most of the men and women 
who have in recent years given a fresh and original 
stimulus to the temperance movement, and its policy is 
based upon the researches of Messrs. Rowntree and 
Sherwell, the Minority Report of Lord Peel, and the 
National Temperance Manifesto of 1903. At the Parlia- 
mentary dinner given by the League last Friday over 100 
members of Parliament were present. In the absence 


of Lord Peel, the president, the policy of the League 
was expounded by Sir Thomas P. Whittaker, whose ap- 
pearance among the Birthday Honours that morning was 
another indication of the Government’s recognition of 
the importance of the temperance movement, and by Mr. 
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Joseph Rowntree. Sir Thomas Whittaker is a total 
abstainer who, so far as he is personally concerned, would 
prefer to see the traffic in drink totally prohibited. But 
he recognises the futility of attempting to force a measure 
of this kind either upon Parliament or upon the country. 
He advocates a comprehensive measure of local option, a 
policy of trusting the people, but even from this alone he 
is not sanguine of great results. The League has been 
called into existence by the recognition of the insufficiently 
of a local option restricted to a bare choice between veto 
and status quo, and the widespread support which it has 
obtained constitutes a most important advance in the 
direction of practical temperance reform. 

For fifty years prohibition and veto have been the 
focus of temperance agitation. But early in 1899 there was 
published an epoch-making book, The Temperance Pro- 
blem aud Social Reform, by Joseph Rowntree and 
Arthur Sherwell, a careful review of temperance legisla- 
tive experiments in America and in Scandinavia, the effect 
of which was to convince most earnest students of the 
subject that a mere policy of prohibition or local option, 
even if it could be passed through the Legislature, would 
in itself be ineffective in producing a satisfactory measure 
of temperance reform. Prohibition cannot be made effec- 
tive unless there is a substantial majority of the local 
population in its favour. Throughout the cities of the 
prohibition State of Maine the law is systematically 
violated with the connivance of the authorities. In those 
States in which local option prevails it is only in the 
thinly populated rural districts and in the residential 
suburbs of large towns that the people avail themselves 
of the right to veto the traffic in drink. In the cities and 
towns, where the evil is most felt, the traffic continues by 
the deliberate choice of the people. What prospect then 
would there be in a thickly populated, not to say con- 
gested, country like this of a bare local option, between 
prohibition and carrying on the trade as at present, pro- 
ducing any substantial amelioration of the evils acknow- 
ledged to exist? A few rural districts might become 
prohibition areas; but the overwhelming mass of our 
population live in towns and cities, in which experience 
teaches us the traffic would in all probability continue. 
The experience of Norway and Sweden suggests a remedy. 
There for many years a system, known popularly as the 
Gothenburg system, has worked with satisfactory results in 
the direction of temperance reform. The number of licences 
tas been reduced, the amount of sales has been greatly 
diminished, early closing hours have been enforced, the 
political influence of the trade destroyed, and other desir- 
able reforms have been effected with ease and celerity. 
The key to the Scandinavian system is the elimination of 
tke stimulus of private profit in pushing sales of liquor. 
The proposal of the Temperance Legislation League, there- 
fore, is that where, and only where, the people, under 
a system of local option have decided in favour 
of continuing the traffic the local licensing authority 
should be empowered to hand over all licences to a “ dis- 
interested management” company, which would only re- 
ceive a small fixed interest upon the capital invested, all 
surplus profits being paid over to the national exchequer. 

The method whereby it is proposed to “eliminate 
the stimulus of private profit” is both ingenious and 
practicable. The League proposes to fix a time limit to 
the compensation clauses of the late Government’s Act, 
after which no compensation will be paid for refusal to 
renew a licence to its present owner. Should the people 
of any locality refuse to exercise the veto, the licensing 
authority would be authorised to transfer all the licences 
to"a company formed to conduct the traffic on “ disin- 
terested” lines. The capital required by this company 
would not be on the present scale of high monopoly 
values, but only so much as was necessary tO provide stock 
and fittings. The maximum rate of interest to be received 
by the shareholders would be fixed by statute, say 4 per 
cent., and this interest would be earned on a very small 
turnover as compared with that which is necessary to pay 
dividends on the present enormously inflated capital 





values. It is also proposed that a first charge upon the 
surplus profits should be the formation of a reserve fund, 
equal in amount to the total capital, and invested in 
Consols. The revenue from this fund would in itself 
go a long way towards paying the statutory interest on 
the capital, which would further diminish the direct in- 
terest of the shareholders in the trade, and its existence 
would relieve them from any anxiety as to the security 
of their capital should the people of the locality in the 
future determine to exercise the veto. Then the 
manager of each public-house would receive a fixed salary 
not affected in any degree by the amount of his sales. 
The direct financial interest of the company, therefore, 
would be reduced to a minimum, and the stimulus of 
private profit would be eliminated to the utmost possible 
degree, short of municipalisation. That this would be 
a most desirable reform on the present system no one who 
knows the evil which is wrought by the multiplication of 
inducements and temptations to drink can doubt. This 
scheme of disinterested management is not open to objec- 
tions which are urged against municipalisation. Neither 
is it, as some people imagine, set up as a rival to local 
option. It is advocated by those who put local option in 
the forefront of their programme, but who are not satisfied 
that its results would be as sweeping as others anticipate. 
It is therefore not as a substitute for local veto that disin- 
terested management is advocated, but as a second string 
to the bow of temperance reformers, a provision for the 
eventuality of the people refusing to avail themselves of 
the option of veto. Only an extremist of the all-or-nothing 
school could be content to tolerate the evils of the pre- 
sent system of private monopoly until a dim and distant 
future when national prohibition might be realised. 





THE WARWICK PAGEANT 


Warwick, Wednesday. 


° ERRIE ENGLAND!” We kave dreamed of it, 

i and worked for it; but still it has seemed very 
far off, divided from us bv distances of sombre 
thought and habit, blotted out by the dust and fog of 
selfish, breathless labour, and the evil melancholy of com- 
pulsory, mechanic toil. The spirit of delight seemed to 
have taken flight once and for all from this unhappy land, 
and the stories of masque and pageant on green swards, 
under the open sky, seemed but a mocking echo from a 
buried past. Oriana and The Merry Wives—the 
frank gaieties and free-hearted merriments of the Eliza- 
bethan age—the pageants of Windsor and Kenilworth— 
all seemed to lie far away behind us, separated by a great 
gulf. Our very atmosphere seemed to smile an ironic 
smile. The smoke of factory chimneys had fallen—so some 
said—like a pall over the corpse of that dear, dead Eng- 
land. Gaiety, so long banished from the heart of the 
English people, seemed to know of no guise for her re- 
turn except the dull and ugly revelry of the drinkshop and 
the shabby, greedy motley of the racecourse. The only 
surviving sign of pageantry in England seemed to be the 
plumed hearses of our costly and unsightly funerals. The 
Nemesis of banished joy seemed to lie on our provincial 
towns “heavy as frost, deep almost as life!” 

But there were men who did not despair of England, 
and believed that what once had been under English 
suns could be again. They had great faith, these men. 
They even believed that the dramatic instinct of the 
people could be lifted from the gutter of the music-hall 
and used once more, as in Periclean Greece and Eliza- 
bethan England, for high national ends—to awaken great 
memories, arouse great hopes, create new prides. They 
saw that the chief intellectual want of England was a 
sense of its own past—a consciousness of its own great 
story. For a mean future awaits those nations who live 
only in the present. ; 

With such aims they could not walk better than in 
the footsteps of Queen Elizabeth. Elizabeth, as a woman, 
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knew the power of display: she appealed to the eye. Her 
weapon was the pageant. Why should not that be their 
weapon too? 

And so, at Sherborne last year, at Warwick this 
year, and at Bury St. Edmund’s next year, the English 
pageant is coming back into our national life and reviving 
that lost art of conscious, multitudinous delight. 


The essence of the pageant is that it should be a 
common function—not merely witnessed, but shared in 
by the whole community. At Warwick this year, as in 
Sherborne in 1905, almost every family in the town, from 
the highest to the lowest, must have provided one mem- 
ber—man, woman, boy, or girl—to strut an hour upon 
the sward of Warwick Castle. For this one week of per- 
formance the town of Warwick has been in travail for a 
whole year. Two thousand Warwickians have played their 
part without fee, reward, or advertisement. Many have 
provided their own costume. From the castle to the 
meanest cottage, all have helped. Those who cannot act 
have prepared bunting to deck the old, grey tower in a 
robe of many hues. Every Warwick institution, from the 
corporation to the schools and the almshouses, have 
joined hands in patriotic fellow-working, and put aside 
all graver tasks for one week of noble, disciplined, and 
elevating joy. Surely, the most cheering social sign of 
the new century. 

The theme of the modern pageant, as worked out 
by the skilful and untiring hands of Mr. Louis Parker, is 
like the widening circle sent out by the fall of a little 
pebble in a still water. It starts with the early begin- 
nings of the particular city, and spreads out from that 
point into the greater story of the whole country—through 
the early legends and traditions of the town of Warwick 
to the great national story represented by the scene of 
Elizabeth’s visit, the splendid climax of the whole series 
of scenes. “ Local gag,” say the vulgar, and yawn at the 
earlier scenes foolishly and selfishly ignoring the fact 
that the pageant is essentially a local glorification, to 
which outsiders are invited as guests, whose politeness is 
presumed. Others will find a new suggestiveness in this 
gradual widening from the petty affairs of a village into 
the great struggles of the disputed English monarchy— 
until in Leicester, the lord of Kenilworth, the little story 
of Warwick opens out into the “spacious times” of his 
great mistress. The vast stage—a veritable country-side 
—gives play for quick movement and bold action. The 
pageant flashes past in a series of episodes, spaced like 
a Greek play with chorus-odes, freely dipping from time 
to time into Marlowe and Shakespeare, never broken by 
the fall of a curtain. The wonder and delight of the 
piece is not so much in the individual acting—though that 
is almost without exception admirable—as in the multi- 
tude of the players, all skilfully grouped, beautifully 
costumed, splendidly drilled. It is not a play of “ stars,” 
but of a whole town. 

But, after all, the abiding marvel is the stage. With 
excellent public spirit, Lord and Lady Warwick have 
lent their grounds for the performance, and a 
great stand, capable of holding 5,000 people, had been 
erected in part of that noble space that lies west of the 
castle—a great open lawn, more than a hundred yards 
wide and five hundred deep, flanked on either side with 
trees in their full midsummer pomp of foliage. This 
scene is backed on one side by the placid Avon, gentlest 
of streams, and on the other by a forest-road disappear- 
ing down a long vista of trees. But the eye ranges much 
further, over placid English landscape with mighty oaks 
and elms, and deer grazing calmly among the green 
bracken and underwood. On such a stage anything is 
possible. Cavalcades can manceuvre—crowds can 
assemble—battles can be fought—processions can march 
—horsemen can gallop wildly, and troops of armoured 
cavalry can beat their hoofs against the noiseless grass. 


All these things are done, and Mr. Parker has left no 
chance unused, 





By a fortunate gift of fate there has been to-day 
neither rain nor wind. The scene lay before us in such 
absolute stillness that it was possible to feed on a lovely 
and pleasing illusion—to nurse the subtle and luxurious 
flattery that this work of nature was really a fabric of 
human art—that all this show of trees and grass and 
river, was created by the scene-painter’s brush. Move- 
ment had no effect on this sweet vanity of fancy. When 
the feeding deer in the background lifted up their heads, 
of Elizabeth’s barge moved down the river, rowed by a 
hundred oars, you simply saw another triumph of the 
theatrical art—another victory of the machine. So 
strangely was reality mixed with phantasy in this spectacle. 

Behind, and above all, was the triumph of associa- 
tion. The real mental setting to the pageant was that old 
English town, with its Elizabethan houses still smoking 
with living hearth-fires—the long, straggling street, 
with its archwayed towers, and ancient “ hospital ”—the 
grey castellated walls of that noble castle mirrored in the 
still Avon and embosomed in the soft rich glory of her 
mighty trees. The past spoke with a hundred voices. 
The players seemed far more than the spectators of to- 
day the fit and true human setting to this lovely dowry 
of ancient beauty. 

Such towns—and there are many such in England 
—are theatres ready and prepared. There is little need 
of human art. Here is the stage already furnished. 


HaROLD SPENDER. 





ON THE VERGE OF THE CORRUPT 
PRACTICES ACT._ 


IV.—Conciusion, 


HE debate in the House of Commons on Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s conduct has been fixed for 
the day before that on which this concluding article 
appears. The coincidence serves to show how wide is our 
subject ; for the various forms of bribery and treating— 
the points which are now attracting so large a share of 
public attention, and whict. form an important topic in 
themselves—are of a totally different nature from those 
dealt with in this series; yet all alike represent interfer- 
ences with that freedom of election which the Corrupt 
Practices Act is designed to protect. Space forbids more 
than a passing reference Lere to the widespread corruption 
which, under various smooth pretences, is sapping electoral 
independence and public morality, and which the Yar- 
mouth decision, in particular, has done so much to 
encourage. 
Its most obvious form is the lavish preliminary ex- 
penditure—the “ ground-baiting "—which has come to be 
regarded as a necessary qualification for a Member of 
Parliament. 

In a small area, and at a time when the electorate 
was based on a narrow franchise, direct bribery was the 
simplest method; but to bribe many thousands of elec- 
tors is beyond the power even of the Nabobs of modern 
finance. It is more economical, as well as more satisfy- 
ing to the conscience, to spread abroad, by a free use of 
one’s resources, a general impression that one is a kind- 
hearted man. The belief that the candidate is a good 
fellow, that large bills will be run up at shops and hotels, 
and paid without a murmur, that waiters, drivers, porters, 
and the rest will have a share of the booty, that needy 
individuals will not be allowed to suffer, that deserving 
institutions need not be afraid of a deficit on the year’s 
accounts, casts a glamour over a man’s political convic- 
tions which is far from ineffective on the polling day. 
This form of non-political influence differs from others in 
that its effects are less capable of precise definition. But 
it is perhaps even more pervading. It is in the atmo- 
sphere. It is generally accepted as proper. In popular 
opinion, refusal to accept the system can only be due 
eithet to poverty or niggardliness, 
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Ground-baiting is, of course, a preliminary process. 
It creates in the mind of the electorate an impression 
that the candidate is a good fellow. It predisposes the 
voters towards the right side. But this predisposition 
must be clinched at election time by some more direct 
appeal to the individual. The same methods may be 
employed, but they will have a more obvious relation to 
the important event which is impending. The approach 
of the election is the signal for an outburst of benevo 
lence, positively overwhelming in its volume and variety. 
In different constituencies it takes different forms. There 
is hardly one, in all probability, which does not receive 
its share. 

It would be hard to find a stranger contradiction 
between practice and profession than is revealed by these 
practices. Their purpose is perfectly obvious and uni- 
versally recognised. No one in ordinary conversation 
dreams of questioning it. It is all as open as the day. 
Yet the judges pass it over unchallenged, and content 
themselves with solemnly hinting that such things “ might 
become” a form of bribery. Mr. Justice Grantham goes 
the length of drawing a sharp distinction between the 
candidate for Parliament who spends money to procure 
popularity and the candidate who spends money to procure 
votes. Of this distinction it is enough to say that it re- 
quires a legal mind to appreciate it. 

A few possible amendments of the law may here be 

suggested. They may be grouped under the following 
heads: (1) Statutory definition of terms; (2) prevention 
of opportunities for treating; (3) limitation of the power 
of the wealthier party; (4) the opening of Parliamentary 
candidature to poorer men. 
_ (1) In discussing the presence of a corrupt motive 
in any particular case, regard should surely be had to 
(2) the amount of the previous expenditure of the person 
concerned, and (4) the question whether any sudden 
increase in expenditure can be accounted for solely by 
motives other than corrupt ones. The existence of a 
corrupt motive should not be regarded as negatived by 
(a) the possible presence of other motives in addition, or 
(5) the fact that the expenditure in question is not directed 
to influencing particular voters. Again, in discussing the 
question of the date at which election expenditure begins, 
regard should be had to (a) any meeting or resolution by 
which the candidate was recognised and recommended to 
the electors as the representative of a political party in 
the locality, and (4) the amount of his previous subscrip- 
tion (if any), and his subsequent subscription, to the local 
party association. Some variation might be allowed in 
the maximum according to the length of the candidature. 
So, in the case of intimidation, the mere canvassing of 
tenants or workmen by a landowner or employer, or their 
agents, should be treated as an exercise undue in- 
fluence. 

(2) The holding of political meetings in public-houses 
should be prohibited. All public-houses should be 
closed on polling day. For remedies on a larger scale 
we must look to the extension of the franchise and the 
enlargement of constituencies. The larger the electorate, 
the less is the opportunity for improper treating. 

(3) The lending of vehicles for conveying voters to 
the poll should be entirely prohibited, on the ground on 
which the hiring of vehicles for that purpose is prohibited 
already, viz.: that it gives undue power to the wealthy 
party. It enables that party to poll, roughly speaking, 
the whole of its own supporters, and in addition a great 
number of waverers who have really no opinion to record. 
It is also, as has been shown, a source of serious intimi- 
dation. There is no reasonable excuse for allowing it to 
exist. A polling station could be provided at every ele- 
mentary school. The infirm voter could be allowed to 
record his vote on a form provided for the purpose, being 
visited, if necessary, by the presiding officer or his deputy. 

Next, the amounts allowed for election expenditure 
should be limited. Bill posting is a cause of ridiculous 
waste. Al] that is required is the expense of circulating 
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committee-rooms. Election accounts should be more 
rigidly scrutinised. 

A suggestion which would meet with strong support 
—above all, it is hardly necessary to say, among members 
and candidates—tis that all subscriptions by members and 
candidates, other than those for purely political purposes, 
should be entirely prohibited. The remedy may seem a 
heroic one, but the choice is between this and none at 
all. Any limitation which falls short of completeness is 
vpen to insuperable difficulties. A necessary corollary 
to this proposal would be that political associations should 
be limited to such expenses as would be legitimate if in- 
curred by the candidate himself. 

(4) The payment of returning officers out of public 
funds, the payment of Members of Parliament, propor- 
tional representation—all these would bring poorer candi- 
dates, and a larger number of candidates, into the field, 
and would break down that narrow limitation of choice 
which now gives to the rich politician an undeserved and 
disastrous pre-eminence. The possibility of real repre- 
sentation would be largely increased. 

But although I have put forward proposals for 
amending the law, I would not be thought to suggest that 
mere legal restriction is the ultimate remedy for the evils 
I have indicated. These evils are only the symptoms 
of a deeper malady. It is public opinion which is at 
fault. A large part of the public, indeed, does not realise 
the facts at all; but a still larger part, though it realises, 
does not condemn them. It would be interesting to trace 
the cause. The truth is, I think, that we have not 
genuinely accepted the democratic principle. We do not 
see that that principle requires the free expression of the 
voter's opinion; that without such free expression de- 
mocracy is a farce. The reason why interference with 
opinion is not much condemned is that opinion itself is 
not much respected. And it is, perhaps, for the same 
reason that we are so blind to the moral aspects of the 
electoral problem. We should object to bribing a judge ; 
we should consider that a sacred trust was reposed in 
him, and that we had induced him to betray it for a 
mean reward; and not only to betray it, but to keep up 
the solemn pretence of exercising it at the same time. 
We see no harm, however, in cajoling the voter to betray 
a trust which, in its kind, is equally sacred. And, simi- 
larly, we do not resent, in the case of the voter, the 
tyrannical use of power. All these things are condoned 
by the well-to-do; we cannot blame the poor if, too often, 
they adopt a like standard. Elections will not be sub- 
stantially purer until public opinion becomes cleaner and 
saner. 

Meantime, a beginning must be made. At present, 
the protest is heard too seldom. The public is careless 
or incredulous of the evil; the politician will not face the 
unpopularity of exposing it. On the surface, indeed, 
there is much to be said for letting it alone. Influential 
persons are offended, feelings are wounded, by any attempt 
to meddle with tacitly accepted conventions, or so much 
as to mention in public the facts which society has agreed 
to ignore. Unfortunately, however, there are other per- 
sons—far more numerous, though not always equally pre- 
sent to the imagination—to whom these same conventions 
and facts are a burden and a degradation. It is among 
such persons that the protest finds an echo; among the 
most thoughtful of the rank and file in every political 
contest; above all, among the obscure and inarticulate 
men and women who feel the bondage to which their 
dependent position consigns them, who have suffered, it 
may be, for their opinions, and who can only tell their 
little tale of wrong under the seal of secrecy. 


CHARLES RODEN BuxTON. 


(Note.—This series will be published in a few days 
by Francis Griffiths, 34, Maiden-lane, Strand, under the 
title, “Electioneering Up to Date,” with additional 
chapters, and an account by Mr. J. C. Haig, late Liberal 
election agent in Thanet, of the methods of Mr. H. H. 
Marks, M.P.) : 
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ALBERT SOREL. 


FTER the catastrophe of the Franco-Prussian War 
\ an eminent Frenchman, well versed in history and 
politics, designed a school of political science which was 
to offer a sound education to intending diplomatists and 
statesmen in those branches of knowledge most desirable 
for them to possess. The Ecole des Sciences Politiques, 
which was the private enterprise of M. Emile Boutmy, is 
now one of the most famous schools in Europe; and for 
this position it is largely indebted to the brilliant gifts of 
its first professor of diplomatic history. Albert Sorel’s 
lecture-room was for many years frequented by the most 
intelligent students of the French upper class. He spoke, 
apparently, without notes, certainly without embarrass- 
ment or pause, with fulness of knowledge and a clearness 
and brilliance of exposition which could not be surpassed. 
There was in his deliverance no obvious artifice or trick. 
He never seemed to speak for effect ; and yet every lecture 
was a work of art, compounded with most exquisite care, 
and delivered with all the advantages which a fine pre- 
sence and a beautifully modulated voice could confer. 
In addition to his public lectures, he would arrange from 
time to time mock diplomatic conferences which served 
to familiarise his students with the foreign policies of 
modern European nations. But his teaching in the Rue 
Guillaume, laborious and exacting though it was, formed 
but a small part of his activities. Albert Sorel was in the 
front rank of historians. His great work, Z’Europe et la 
Révolution Francaise, which was happily completed before 
his untimely death, must be regarded, no less than De 
Toequeville’s Ancien Régime, as a masterpiece of kis- 
torical inquiry and presentation. Just as De Tocqueville 
showed the continuity of the French administrative tradi- 
tion through all the shock and convulsion of the Revolu- 
tion, so it was the achievement of Sorel to demon- 
strate the continuity of the foreign policy of France 
and of the diplomatic traditions of Europe, 
from the age of Louis XIV. to that of Napoleon, and this 
continuity he found in the passion for the Rhine frontier, 
the master key which unlocks the secret of French diplo- 
macy and explains the wars of the Revolution and the 
Empire. Some critics have discovered an excess of 
fatalism in the orderly evolution of Sorel’s theme ; others 
have rightly observed that the equipment of knowledge 
which is so imposing in the earlier volumes of the great 
book becomes slighter and less sufficient as the tale 
moves on. It was certainly unfortunate, in view of the 
great part which England plays in the diplomatic history 
of Europe during the period, that Sorel should never have 
crossed the Channel to consult our Foreign Office papers, 
that his knowledge of English affairs should have been 
derived almost exclusively from J. R. Green’s History 
and from the Annual Register, and that he should have 
seen in British foreign policy little more than an appetite 
for commercial advantage. But when all deductions have 
been made, the book remains an historical classic, based 
on a wide and penetrating survey of European affairs, judi- 
cious, sympathetic, full of poetry and eloquence. Sorel 
was not only a scientific student ; he was, as his delicious 
little studies of Madame de Stae] and Montesquieu suffi- 
ciently prove, an accomplished man of letters as well. Pro- 
foundly versed as he was in diplomatic history—which is 
so often and so easily made dry and sterile—he never for- 
got that diplomatists are human, and that the complicated 
web of European politics is woven of human passions, and 
these not merely the superficial and passing appetites and 
emotions of the moment, but the deep ingrained yearnings 
of great communities of men, which time has ripened and 
which it is the duty of the historian to explain. . Hence it 
is that a study in European diplomacy contains a gallery 
of historical portraits, as subtle and as glowing as the 
hand of .a:French artist has yet achieved. 


H. A. L, Fisnepe «~ 





COVENT GARDEN. 


T Covent Garden Ze Jongleur de Notre Dame has 
been drawing large audiences. Early in the 
season Der Barbier von Bagdad was performed once to a 
rather scanty but fairly enthusiastic house; a second per- 
formance was advertised but not given. What is the 
reason for the different degrees of success of these two 
operas? The answer, unfortunately, is only too clear; 
the British public, more especially those members of it 
who occupy seats where evening dress is “ indispensable,” 
prefer mediocrity to genius. The contrast between Mas- 
senet’s “miracle” and Cornelius’s masterpiece is com- 
plete. A good libretto is almost essential to a great 
opera ; the writer of the words and the composer of the 
music should be in complete harmony, or, better still, 
one and the same person. Cornelius himself wrote the 
libretto of the Barber of Bagdad, and, what is more, the 
words are worthy of W. S. Gilbert. Mr. George Mere- 
dith once cautiously suggested that there may have been 
fun in Bagdad; if in the days of the Califs things went 
on as they do in the Barber, there undoubtedly was fun 
in Bagdad. The fun is continuous. The music—always 
beautiful, always cheerful—never flags. Yet the sole 
performance in Cornelius’ lifetime was a failure; it 
caused Liszt to resign his post at Weimar. After the death 
of the author a mangled version, with additions, was pub- 
lished. Wagnerisms were added to the score, and this, 
in spite of the fact that poor Cornelius had always tried 
so hard to avoid being unduly influenced by Wagner. 
The real version has only been performed at the Cornelius 
festival, and until recently had never been published. 
Even German audiences cannot hear the real thing. Con- 
trast with this the fate of Ze Jongleur de Notre Dame. 
Two years after its first production at Monte Carlo it was 
performed at Paris; two years later at Covent Garden. 
There is no doubt of its success. The libretto, based on 
a very well known and beautiful legend, is not in any way 
remarkable ; the story is made rather gross by unnecessary 
additions. The poor Jongleur is represented as driven by 
hunger to enter the monastery at Cluny. No doubt the 
fare at Cluny was good. Even Saint Bernard of Clair- 
vaux (usually very unobservant of material things, he 
once overlooked the lake of Geneva) was impressed by 
the variety of the Cluny menu and carte des vins. Yet 
the joke (particularly prevalent im comic opera) that 
monks like good dinners is barely a joke at all. The 
story is marred by giving Jean too much “ pagan belly ” 
and too little spiritual desire. Nor are the incidents 
dramatic; not even the climax, when Jean adjusts his 
head to a halo and dies in ecstasy. Massenet’s music is 
moderately good ; not very tuneful ; not dramatic ; with no 
special orchestral effects; but just what we may expect of 
a modern French composer. The audience, as is natural, 
are well satisfied. They are never surprised; they are 
never shocked ; they do not want to cry or laugh. Their 
emotions are not unduly excited. It is all very nice. Of 
course, Massenet scores a success. 

For a good many years Tschaikowsky’s music has 
been the fashion in English concert-rooms. A pro- 
gramme was thought incomplete if it did not contain an 
item by Tschaikowsky ; the public always went in crowds 
to hear the Pathetic Symphony ; only last Saturday it was 
performed by the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra in the 
presence of His Majesty the King to an enormous audi- 
ence. Why Eugene Onegin has not had a regular place 
in the Covent Garden repertoire it is impossible to say. 
The audiences which fill the Queen’s Hall and Covent 
Garden are not composed of entirely different persons. 

Eugene Onegin. is not unknown im England. 
In 1892 it was produced by Signor Lago during his 
ill-fated season atthe Olympic. Dwellers in the pro- 
vinces and: suburbs have been able to hear performances 
by the Moody-Manners Opera Company; but for reasons 
which have never: been disclosed the Royal Opera Syndi- 
cate; Limited, have had nothing to do with Tschhi- 
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kowsky’s music. They relented last Friday. An excel- 
lent performance was given in Italian. Signor Battistini, 
a fine singer and cultivated actor, is even better in the 
role of Onegin than he is in that of Rigoletto. The suc- 
cess was not for a moment in doubt; how, indeed, could 
it be? When Tschaikowsky is good he is very good ; his 
lovely themes, his attractive rhythms, his dramatic force, 
his pathos and passion make him one of the great writers 
of tragic music. The plot of the opera suffers from being 
boiled down from a novel. The acts are rather discon- 
nected, Onegin’s character is not very clear, but it must 
be remembered that the opera was written for an audi- 
ence to whom Poushkin’s story was perfectly familiar. 
We suffer by reason of our ignorance. We don’t know 
many things we should like to. What, for example, 
happens to Olga? What becomes of Onegin himself ? 
To send the audience away in a good humour it has been 
usual in suburban performances to make Onegin shoot 
himself. The programme at Covent Garden contained 
a threat that this would be done; the threat most merci- 
fully was not carried out, and the end of the opera was 
given as it is written. 

; X. 





OSCAR WILDE AND THE LITERARY 
THEATRE CLUB. 


T is not often worth while harking back to a single 
performance a fortnight old; but this is not the case 
with the Literary Theatre Club’s production of Salome. 
If. men like Mr. Ricketts and Mr. Sturge Moore had 
the setting and management of more plays in 
their hands, romantic and poetic pieces might prove often, 
instead of seldom, sources of astonishment and delight 
—and of pride too when occasion arose to vaunt the 
merits of our National Theatre. It was my eye, to be 
candid, that was most delighted by the performance of 
Salome. 1 could not have believed that the pleasure of 
eye could have enforced so strongly the merits and dis- 
guised so agreeably the weakness of any drama. But if 
the eyes are delighted we are patient, though a 
situation lags; and we are thrilled the more when 
the words approach the pitch of our expectant 
wonder. The long blue folds of the tent, with 
a background curtain scattered with silver stars, 
vague and symbolic like a Japanese picture of night, 
served better than any costly scenery as a setting for the 
elaborate figures of Herod and his court in their fantastic- 
ally gorgeous, primitively splendid dresses, which appealed 
after the manner of barbaric magnificence at once to the 
most complex and elementary esthetic instincts. 
There was more real splendour in the dress of Salome, or 
the embroidered scarlet of Herod’s robe, or in the motion- 
less figure of the Nubian executioner, than in all the 
stupendous properties of a performance at His Majesty's. 
The old theory of scenic presentment was to aim at broad, 
general effects. This has been supplemented by 
the practice of crowding the stage with every conceivable 
property of the most realistic and costly description ; but 
anyone who saw the Japanese players when they were 
over here five years ago, or this performance of Salome, 
must feel that a few well-chosen details go further 
to create the scene in the mind of the spectator 
than all the usual resources of lavish London manage- 
ment. Moreover, the atmosphere created by the sugges- 
tion of a few details, beautiful in themselves, harmonises 
more subtly with that which the words create as the 
play proceeds. Elaborate scenery, however splendid, is 
and must remain a portentous matter of fact; a scene 
which is suggested takes significance from all that 
happens ; it is formed itself out of the stuff of the imagina- 
' tion. Therefore it is the only setting for a poetic play. 
It was a pity that the part of the page of Herodias 
was not played by a boy. Only tender years could have 
made tolerable the limp and wistful sentiment of this 
timorous part. Oscar Wilde’s sentiment is of the cloy- 
ing kind. Happily, in this play it is overpowered by 





denser wafts of aromatic Eastern passion blown from the 
spice gardens and vineyards of “The Song of Songs”; 
but this sentiment is perceptible in the lament of the page 
over his friend, who lies killed by his own hand. “He 
was my brother and nearer to me than a brother. I gave 
him a little box full of perfumes and a ring of agate that 
be wore always on his hand. In the evening we used to 
walk by the river among the almond trees, and he would 
tell me of the things of his country. He 
spake ever very low.” The _ last words in 
this context are sickly weak, and (this is a warn- 
ing to all rapacious borrowers) they are not improved by 
the audience expecting instinctively, “an excellent thing 
in woman” to follow. When such a speech is spoken 
by a man almost as robust as the friend he deplores, the 
inherent feebleness of the sentiment is exposed. This 
was the one mistake in the casting of a performance which 
was so admirable that it made a mediocre play ints 
a good one—I fear I shall fail in accounting for this feat 
of alchemy ; but before attempting to do so, I must point 
out where, in my opinion, lies the dross, which the actors 
so wonderful gilded. 

Some readers will suppose that I am attempting 
a critical paradox when I deny that Oscar Wilde was “ an 
artist.” He was the prophet of art for art’s sake; he 
wrote a great deal about the artistic temperament; he 
figures to many as the incarnation of all the draw- 
backs to that temperament; he loved certain forms of 
beauty passionately; he aimed at being “a lord of lan- 
guage ”—to use a phrase he borrowed from Tennyson; 
he lived for thrills and impressions; he was a 
great wit and a marvellous converser ; he had some poetic 
power; he had that quality of detachment which made 
him often, as he says so admirably of Hamlet, the spec- 
tator of his own tragedy instead of the hero of his own 
story; he had a great deal of moral courage and some 
revolutionary pride. If, then, he had all these gifts, so 
many of the sensibilities of the artist, so much of his not 
unusual self-consciousness, and in addition always con- 
sidered himself to be an artist and “to stand im a symbolic 
relation to his age,” why deny him the title? Because 
he lacked the one quality which all artists possess, how- 
ever much they vary in temperament or aptitude; he had 
no creative imagination. 

None can deny that in his serious work he was essen- 
tially imitative, any more than they can deny the origi- 
nality of his personality which found expression in his 
talk. His borrowing and copying would not stamp him 
as no artist; Moliére’s plea holds good for all; it is the 
manner of his borrowing that betrays him. It shows he 
had no sure sense of what beauties are transferable, of 
whether they would or would not blend with other appro- 
priations. That is to say, he had no serse of his own 
work, or any other, as a whole; and it is this sense which, 


- granted imagination and an excellent faculty, distinguishes 


the creative artist, whose work may or may not be some- 
thing entirely new. 

Oscar Wilde simply picked up anything that attracted 
him by its shine and glitter (for such his instinct was 
admirable), and like a jackdaw carried it off to his nest. 
As his depredations were frequent, and as they were em- 
bedded in a personal style of peculiar, sumptuously simple 
quality, in which only a very limited number of emotions 
and impressions could be congruously expressed, this 
defect in creative power is continually forced upon the 
reader's notice. 

Now Salome is the nearest approach to being a com- 
plete whole among his works, and its defects, in spite of 
its brilliancy, are precisely of this nature. In it two in- 
consistent atmospheres are mixed together; and a form 
of expression essentially appropriate to solitary imagin- 
ings is used as a method of dramatic dialogue; with the 


result that the language, in spite of being passionate, 
strikes the listener as weak and artificial. The play is a 
mixture of Flaubert’s Herodias and Maeterlinck ; and the 
dialogue, when it is not in either of these keys, is com- 
posed of speeches in the style of the Song of Songs, from 
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which all the most splendid phrases are taken. Oscar 
Wilde has not felt that the passion of the Song of Songs 
is a mood of ecstatic meditation, of absence, and that in 
the presence of the object of adoration the passion and the 
poetry to keep their strength must alter their expression. 
The result is that with Salome and John the Baptist 
before your eyes you are astonished that such abandon- 
ment and exaltation of language should leave you so cold, 
and since the expression and rhythm is often masterly, you 
are half persuaded for the moment that all literature must 
be a fake. 

The atmosphere of Flaubert and that which Maeter- 
linck creates by his method are absolutely incongruous ; 
the one depends upon a glaring definiteness of detail 
and significance, the other upon a suggestion that nothing 
really is what it seems. Flaubert drew poetry from his 
subject by depicting the appalling matter-of-factness of 
barbaric emotion and splendour. The spirit of brutal 
negation glares like a parching desert sun over all life, 
no incident throws a shadow in which the understanding 
can take refuge; the very superstitions of men are facts 
which rouse no wonder or speculation. In this light forms 
and colours strike on the sight; they have no rivals for 
the imagination in the shape of associations or 
emotions, and the passions as bare natural forces have in 
action a kind of tigerish beauty. To throw, over a scene 
so conceived, the moonshine of Maeterlinck is to destroy 
both. How, then, was the play saved? By Mr. Robert 
Farquharson reading into the part of Herod the character 
of a nerve-shaken Heliogabalus, by his breaking the long 
descriptive speeches of jewels and treasures into sentences, 
which, as he uttered them, carried a psychological interest, 
not in the words themselves; by Miss Darragh looking 
lovely and mysterious as Salome, and by the beauty of 
every detail of the scenery and costumes. 

‘It is significant from the point of view of this criti- 
cism of Oscar Wilde that he was always saying the object 
of the artist was to express his own individuality. That is 
a critic’s theory, not an artist’s; the critic is always look- 
ing for personality ; but the artist is most conscious of a 
desire to express his idea, whatever it may happen to be. 

The artist’s personality is a possible subject-matter for 
someone else. What he himself cares for is the concep 
tion, which he strives to embody in his work. Oscar 
Wilde did not feel that. He was willing to grind down 
the passions to pigments, to elaborate beautiful im- 
pressions and to polish kis words, but I doubt whether the 
constant motive which sustains the artist was his. When 
he would have confessed himself completely, an artistic 
impulse prevented his writing a confession, which by its 
simplicity and consistency should achieve, like Rousseau’s, 
or like Bunyan’s “Grace Abounding,” a kind of complete- 
ness; but that mere impulse was not strong enough to 
enable him to sustain in imagination a state of emotion 
which flagged and vaccillated in reality. 


DesMOND MacCartTHy. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssINGHAM. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE full difficulties of the Government’s plan of 
approaching the  politico-religious squabble 
which we dignify by calling it the problem of educa- 
tion have been revealed in the last week’s debates on 
the measure. It sets up a normal kind of religious 
teaching. But this impels it to make all sorts of 
exceptions in favour of the abnormalities, whose cham- 
pions resent the idea of being treated as abnormal 
at all. So it has continually to depart from logic. 
The facilities for special religious instruction must be 
real. Yet the local authorities must be free. Tests 
for teachers must go, and are _ specifically 





done away with by fine declaratory phrasing. 
Yet there must be competence to teach Cowper- 
Templeism, and if teachers conscientiously decline the 
task, substitutes must be found. Dismissal, of course, 
is out of the question, and Mr. Balfour’s and Sir 
William Anson’s attempts to pin Mr. Lough to such a 
dilemma are essentially insincere. 
* * * + * 

Then, again, there is the great difficulty raised by 
contracting-out. The bill establishes a national 
system, and yet its author has been compelled to 
throw open a door of escape into mere private adven- 
ture, with a modicum of State aid. The Catholics 
now talk freely of adopting this course. The bishops 
urge them to it, in the hope that their schools will 
thus be left absolutely free. A praiseworthy impulse, 
if it can be made good. But can it? In the great 
towns, under the stimulus of rate aid supplied by the 
Act of 1902, the cost of education has greatly in- 
creased, and the loss of the rates will mean that 
private subscriptions will have to find a sum equivalent 
to about £2 per child. Is this a task which so poor a 
community as the Roman Catholics can afford? I 
doubt it, and therefore we have a prospect of a lower 
standard of educational efficiency for one class of 
children than for another. We recur to the evils of 
the system as it existed before 1902, and no reformer 
can see such a reversion with pleasure. 

~ * * * o 

Meanwhile, one serious breach of amity has 
occurred on the part of the Irish members. The 
Government, in their regard for individual freedom, 
have been compelled to insert Clause 6, and it is a 
great pity that when the judgment of the House was 
sought upon it the machinery of regular party obliga- 
tion had to be relaxed. But both the manner and the 
matter of the Irish intervention were without excuse. 
The Irishmen’s general political plea to Liberals is to be 
left to the management of their affairs. Andon this point 
their action is to interfere in a matter which does not 
concern them. They are Irish members and Catholics. 
Clause 6 touches almost exclusively English and 
Protestant matters, which Mr. Redmondand Mr. Dillon 
declared to be outside the scope of their intervention in 
the bill. Yet they joined the Tories en masse in a pro- 
posal to force English parents to send their children to 
a Protestant form of State instruction, and had the 
assurance, though the mouth of Mr. William Redmond, 
to tell the House that the action of the Government— 
though there had been no action—assimilated English 
practice to that of ‘‘ Godless” continental countries. 
This is simple usurpation, and though Mr. Redmond’s 
speech was not generally approved on his side, it gave a 
cachet of extreme clericalism to the Irish Party which 
it does not deserve, but must prejudice it not a 
little in the eyes of English Radicalism. Feeling ran 
very strong on this point, and it is no kindness to the 
Irish cause to be silent on such an error of feeling and 
tactics. 

* & * & * 

I don’t think the Liberal Party will be in a great 
hurry to take up the plea addressed to them for a new 
measure of interference in the doctrine and discipline 
of the Church of England. Is it seriously proposed 


that we are to take from Convocation, z.e., mainly from 
the clerical power, a new Ornaments Rubric, a new 
doctrinal decision of great importance, and an entirely 
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new disposition of the disciplinary powers of the 
bishops? I fancy we have had nearly enough theology 
for one Parliament, much as such exercises are relished 
by sections of the English people. No Liberal Govern- 
ment is prepared to undertake a revision of the 
doctrine and ritual of the Established Church in the in- 
terests of one party or another. It would be prepared, 
I imagine, to give the various sections liberty to further 
their views in detachment from the State. That isa 
political task which democracies are usually prepared 
to attempt. But since the conception of the secular 
State arose, it is not possible to ask a mixed Parlia- 
ment, containing Romans, Anglicans, High Church- 
men, Low Churchmen, Broad Churchmen, Jews, and 
Agnostics, to recast the documents on which the Church 
of England has relied since the Reformation. It is 
indeed remarkable that the leaders of the Church 
should make such a demand on such a State. It is still 
more remarkable that so shrewd a politician as the 
Primate should imagine that he can address himself in 
this matter to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his 
colleagues with the remotest chance of success. Mr. 
Balfour is clearly the man for the situation. The innate 
piety and intellectual candour of our great theological 
statesman would find congenial occupation in the task 
of making our National Church the expression of the 


mind of Father Stanton and Mr. Hensley Henson. 
* * * * * 


Death takes everything that is worth having in life 
save the methory of the good. On that account Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson ought not to be forgotten. He seemed 
to me a singularly rare type of public character; an 
idealist, yet interested in the daily round of politics and 
believing in it, while seeking no sort of personal advan- 
tage from his long career in Parliament, which indeed 
yielded him only the kind of respect and affection that 
flow out to high-minded and independent men. He 
was a partisan, yet he stood by no Government when 
he thought it wrong. He would tolerate Liberal wars 
no more than Tory wars. His creed was something to 
follow and stand by, not to play withand desert at the bid- 
ding of interest or opportunity. He hada noble simpli- 
city and directness of speech. He was not vain, as some 
sincere men are, nor hard and censorious as others 
grow to be in the cynical atmosphere of politics. I 
used to talk a good deal to him, for his natural up- 
rightness and purity of view made him interesting, and 
his intellect, if not of the greatest, was shrewd and 
clear. Above all, he had a singular sweetness of dis- 
position, which was especially reflected in everything 
he said about public persons, though they must often 
have disappointed him and frustrated his hopes for 
mankind. He seemed to separate events and policies 
from men; hatred of the latter, I imagine, he could 
not feel, however vicious their public course might 
seem to him to be. Rare indeed is such charity; rarer 
still is the knight-errant that we all knew in Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson. 


* * * * * 


Of late the temperance movement had flowed 
somewhat out of his reach and had drifted from the 
apostolic phase into lines of accommodation with 
practical politics. Both methods are necessary in all 
agitations for social reform, but by mental habit Sir 
Wilfrid could not find himself in full sympathy with 
the new method. How could people who approved of 
the moderate use of alcghol join with whole hearts in 





the effort to put down the traffic—an effort based on 
the belief that the thing was a moral and material 
poison in the life of the community? Always these 
difficulties occur; always they are decided one way or 
another, according to a man’s temperament. But in the 
end the opportunist view has prevailed, and it will see 
its first fruits in the omnibus bill which temperance 
reformers of all schools practically unite in demanding 
from the Government next session. I am bound to 
say that large forces exist behind this development 
which were not attracted to the earlier policy of the 
United Kingdom Alliance. And it is clear that they 
represent a power which no Liberal statesman can 
afford to despise. The policy of local option, of public 
control or management, of disinterested private 
management, of scientific taxation, of public-house 
reform, all present themselves as within the sphere of the 
modern temperance movement. Surely there has been 
a gain here in variety and force of intellectual appeal. 
* * * * . 


By the way, the distribution of time next session 
will not be an easy matter. There will be Mr. Asquith’s 
great constructive Budget, there will be the Temperance 
Bill, and there will be the Irish Government Bill, and 
probably a measure dealing with the anarchic con- 
dition of land tenure in the West and the failure of the 
Land Bill to achieve the resettlement of the poorest 
classes of Irish tenants. The first three measures are 
indispensable. But they will call for a great and 
studious economy of time, and we have to assume that 
the problem of education—or of sectarianism in educa- 
cation—will have been disposed of, and that no further 
legislative work willbe necessary. And that perhaps 
isa large supposition, for after the vote on Clause 6 
and the Liberal wavering on the question of the right 
of the teacher to give denominational teaching, the 
House of Lords may be moved to make changes so wide 
that the Government may be forced to abandon the Bill. 





CORRESPONDENCE, 
TECHNICAL EDUCATION AND APPRENTICESHIP. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SIR,—Readers of Mr. Jowett’s article in your last issue 
will be interested to learn that the Paddington Apprentice- 
ship and Skilled Employment Association, which has now 
been at work for some time under the presidency of Sir 
Melville Beachcroft, L.C.C., endeavours to assist boys and 
girls particularly recommended by their school-teachers for 
ability and character to become apprentices. It endeavours, 
where necessary, to help in the provision of premiums. It, 
at the same time, tries to provide that there shall be a day 
technical class attendance clause in all indentures, such as 
will not only tend to secure efficient teaching in the general 
ends and aims of the various trades, but may, to some 
extent, check the use of apprentices as ordinary cheap 
labour. In the case of those who are not considered suit- 
able for apprenticeship, visitors are appointed whose chief 
object is to urge and help the children placed in situations 
to attend evening classes, and in other ways to improve their 
education. 

There can be no question as to the call for some effort 
of the kind. The appreciation of what has already been 
done by those most interested has been most encouraging. 
Such difficulties as have arisen have not been found in any 
lack of opportunities of service. They have come rather 
from the absence of available technical classes, from the 
want of more workers of the right kind, and from the 
scarcity of adequate funds. 

The Secretary, Miss Hilda Bell, Paddington A. and 
S.E. Association, 37, Sutherland-avenue, W., will gladly 
give any further information.—I am, sir, yours obediently, 

J. TYRRELL BAYLEE, 
._ Hon. Secretary, Pad. A. and S,E. Association. 

July 2, 1906. 
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LITERATURE. 


CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 
FONTENOY.* 


WELVE months ago I visited the plain of 

Fontenoy with many Irish men and Irish women. 
In pointing out the line of Cumberland’s advance one 
of my fellow-countrymen said, ‘‘Do you mean to say 
that he marched forward between the batteries on 
either side?” I answered, ‘‘Yes.” Then was the 
response, ‘‘He was a brave man, and no mistake!” 
Carlyle admits the bravery of Cumberland, but says, 
practically, that he lacked brains. Sans peur, et sans 
avis, is the judgment of the sage of Chelsea. But did 
Cumberland, as a matter of fact (he was only twenty- 
three years old at the time), show lack of brains at 
Fontenoy? Mr. Skrine points out Cumberland’s initial 
error. He did not realise Napoleon’s maxim, ‘‘ The 
whole art of war lies in the soldiers’ legs.” He lost 
time in moving to the front, and so enabled Saxe to be 
ready for him when he did arrive. But Cumberland is 
not greatly to be censured because he did not equal in 
wisdom and action the greatest captain of almost any 
age. In similar circumstances Napoleon would have 
fallen upon Saxe before Saxe had had time to erect a 
single redoubt on the battlefield. Having arrived on 
the battlefield, and finding the positions on the right 
and left practically fortified, what was Cumberland to 
do? It has been said that Kénigsegg was adverse to 
an attack on the French; but Mr. Skrine denies this, 
and says that Konigsegg approved of Cumber- 
land’s tactics. Cumberland began by attacking 
the redoubts on the right and left. Assuredly 
these tactics were according to the rules of war. 
Had he succeeded in silencing the French batteries 
at either side at the outset his operations might 
have, to some extent, been simplified. But the 
failure was not his fault. Ingoldsby has, of course, 
been censured for not capturing the redoubt at the 
side of the wood of Barri. He has been charged with 
cowardice. It has been suggested that he was drunk. 
But, in criticising Ingoldsby, the fact has not as a rule 
been emphasised (though Mr. Skrine does not ignore 
it) that the French were at the time probably the best 
artillerists in Europe. At all events, any soldiers 
might be pardoned for exercising a good deal of dis- 
cretion in attacking a battery manned by French 
gunners. Most of Ingoldsby’s critics write as if it 
was almost a matter of child’s play to take the redoubt 
at the wood of Barri. In any event, how is Cumber- 
land to be blamed for the failure of Ingoldsby? He 
went up to Ingoldsby again and again and urged him 
to attack. Mr. Skrine seems to think that Ingoldsby 
ought to have been removed from the command there 
and then. He blames Cumberland for treating 
Ingoldsby too leniently on the field, because Ingoldsby 
was his personal friend. If this were the reason of 
Cumberland’s leniency his fault leant to virtue’s side. 
He was loyal to his friend and tried rather to help than 


to supersede him. Perhaps this was not war. It was 





* FoNnTENOY, AND GREAT BRITAIN’S SHARE IN THE WAR 
OF THE AUSTRIAN SUCCESSION, 1741-48. By Francis Henry 
Skrine, F.S.S., F.R.Hist.S., Indian Civil Service (retired), author 
of “ The Life of Sir William Wilson Hunter,” “The Expansion 
of Russia,” &c. With an Introduction by Field-Marshal Earl 
Roberts of Kandahar and Waterford. 1906. Edinburgh and 
London: William Blackwood and Sons. £1 1s, net, 





at least chivalry. Cumberland having failed to silence 
the batteries on the right or left, determined to march 
forward between them, and to attack the French 
centre in front. These really are the tactics for which 
Cumberland has been condemned (though Mr. Skrine 
deals with the subject in a fair and judicious spirit). 
It has been called madness to have made this frontal 
attack; but then it very nearly succeeded. Cum- 
berland got safely out of the range of the batteries 
of the wood of Barri and Fontenoy and fell upon the 
French infantry. Saxe had not faith in the French 
infantry. He believed in the artillery and in the cavalry, 
but he did not think that the French foot soldiers could 
stand up tothe English. Hence, he had more or less 
covered the plain with redoubts. But he committed one 
mistake. He had erected a redoubt at the side of the 
wood of Barri, and one opposite to it near Fontenoy. 
But he failed to erect athird redoubt between these two. 
This oversight {gave Cumberland his chance. Asked 
after the battle how it was that he had not erected the 
third redoubt between Fontenoy and Barri, Saxe said 
that he did not think that any troops could have 
marched between the redoubts of Fontenoy and 
Barri, and that a third redoubt would be unneces- 
sary. Cumberland had pierced the one flaw in Saxe’s 
armour, and nearly with fatal effect to the French 
commander. The French infantry fell back before the 
English column. When Desaix arrived at Marengo, 
Napoleon is reported to have said to him, ‘‘ The battle 
is lost.” Desaix replied, ‘‘ Yes, one battle is lost, but 
there is time to win another.” One battle was cer- 
tainly lost at Fontenoy when Cumberland had pushed 
forward between the two redoubts; and drove the 
French regiments before him. But Lally, the Irish 
commander, might well have said to Saxe at this 
crisis, ‘*One battle is lost, but there is time to win 
another.” Mr. Skrine in his picturesque narrative tells 
us how Lally urged Saxe to call up the reserves and 
slip the Irish brigade. Saxe delayed long. Four guns 
were placed in position to play upon the English, but 
the column still forged its way ahead. Then at length 
yielding, probably to the pressure of Lally and Lowen- 
dal, Saxe called on the reserves, consisting of the Irish 
brigade, the Regiment des vaisseux, and the Norman 
brigade. The French artillery had not stopped the 
column ; the cavalry charges failed. Could the arm in 
which Saxe had least confidence succeed? Could the 
column be stopped by a bayonet charge? Saxe scarcely 
believed that there was an infantry regiment in his 
army which could face the English with this formidable 
weapon. Lally knew better. He believed that the 
column could only be stopped with the bayonet, and he 
knew the Irishmen could drive it home. The Duke de 
Broglie, writing about the battle some years ago in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, said: ‘‘ At the same moment 
up rode at full speed the Duke of Richelieu, who had 
been sent to reconnoitre the situation all over the field 
and to stimulate the courage of the soldiers. His face 
was animated and his hair in disorder. ‘ What news? 


What news ?’ was asked on every side. 


‘* «My news,’ the Duke replied, ‘is that the battle 
is won if we like.’ He then said that he found on the 


left part of the field the Irish infantry brigade rallied 
by Lally Tollendal, colonel of one of the regiments, 
and, stimulated by his example, the Regiment des 
vaisseaux, commanded by Count de Guerchy, the only 
one of whose officers was neither killed nor wounded 
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that day, and both supported by the Brigade de Nor- 
mandie, whose veteran soldiers had not yet been 
engaged.” 

Léwendal wrote to his wife immediately after the 
battle : 


_“The battle was lost and the troops retiring on every 
side when God inspired me to put myself at the head of 
the Irish brigade and the French Guard, that I had rallied, 
and, attacking the enemy on the flank, we drove them from 
the field.” 

Saxe wrote : 


**T own to you, sir, that the affair then was in a doubtful 
State; it even became every instant more uncertain when 
the King sent orders to the Brigade de Normandie and to 
the Irish brigade to attack the Jatailion guerre (Cumber- 
land’s solid column) on the right and to the carbineers to 
charge on the left, and the King’s household troops in front. 
To the Brigade de Normandie and the Irish brigade were 
joined some other regiments of the line. This order was 
the cause of our victory.” 


The Irish brigade with Léwendal at their head, and 
followed by the Regiment des vaisseaux and the Norman 
brigade, marched forward, skirting the wood of Barri. 
Then, when they had come within striking distance, 
Léwendal turning aside, Lally led the way. ‘‘ Do not 
fire, my lads,” he said, ‘‘ get to close quarters, and 
give them the bayonet.” Then the Irish sprang 
forward, and with the cry “ Remember Limerick !’) 
fell upon the foe. It was a bayonet fight, and the 
charge of the fiery Celts, who had bitter wrongs to 
avenge, was irresistible. There is a tradition in Ireland 
that when the Irish bayonets got bent or broken, the 
Irishmen seized their muskets shillelagh fashion, and 
dashed into the midst of the enemy. Cumberland 
rallied his men with characteristic gallantry, and Lally 
fought like a lion on the other side. 

Davis has told the story in stirring lines : 


‘* Like lions leaping at a fold, when mad with hunger’s pang 
Right up against the English line the Irish exiles sprang : 
Bright was their steel, ‘tis bloody now, their guns are filled 
with gore ; 

Through shattered ranks, and severed files, the trampled 
flags they tore ; 

The English strove with desperate strength, paused, rallied, 
staggered, fled— 

The green hill side is matted close with dying and with dead, 

Across the — and far away passed on that hideous wrack, 

While cavalier and fautassin dash in upon their track. 

On Fontenoy, on Fontenoy, like eagles in the sun, 

With bloody plumes, the Irish stand—the field is fought 
and won!” 


After the battle Lowendal’s secretary wrote : 


“ Marshal Saxe affirmed before all that the King owed 
the — to Count Léwendal and the Irish brigade. 
Marshal Saxe rode up to the King greatly fatigued. His 
7 embraced him, as he did also Lowendat 
Lally Tollendal.” 

Mr. Skrine (a conscientious student) says : 

“ Their (the Irish Brigade) splendid gallantry at Fontenoy 
was acknowledged by rewards on an unprecedented scale. 
Lieutenant-Colonel Stapleton (Berwicks) was promoted 
Brigadier ; Lieutenant-Colonels Lee (Bulkeleys) and Cusack 
(Ruths) were given pensions of 1,000 and 600 livres, 
Crosses of St. Louis were lavishly distributed, and wounded 
officers received gratuities of 200 to 600 livres. FitzJames’s 
Cavalry suffered as severely as the foot, and was granted 
seventy-four horses from the Royal Remount Department to 
replace a portion of those which were slain during suc- 
cessive charges.” 


And he adds : 


“ Unfortunately for British interests, the brigade’s courage 
and discipline were exerted on the enemy’s side, and more 
than once did they turn the scale against us.” 


‘Cursed be the laws which deprive me of such 
subjects,” was George II.’s comment on the battle of 
Fontenoy. The memory of Fontenoy is still green in 
the Irish heart ; and next year a Celtic Cross will be 
erected by national subscription, in honour of the men 
whom Lally led to victory a hundred and sixty years 
ago. R. Barry O'BRIEN, 


Beron and 





THE DAWN IN RUSSIA. 


THE Dawn IN Russia. By Henry W. Nevinson. Illustrated. 
London: Harpers: tos. 6d. 


Mr. NEVINSON did a daring thing in choosing to illustrate 
his book on Russia a series of cartoons from the satirical 
papers which sprang up during the brief weeks of free- 
dom that followed the Tsar’s manifesto of October 30. 
The first instinct of the comfortable English reader will 
be to turn from them in horror and resentment, with 
some murmur about Russian savagery. The Kremlin 
floating like an island in a sea of biood, the “ autumn 
idyll,” which shows a street corner with a patch of blood 
on the pavement, and a child’s doll in the gutter to indi- 
cate the age of the unseen victim, “ Dubassoff’s roll-call” 
(a perspective of corpses on the snow)—they have all a 
directness and a horror which set the nerves tingling. 
But a more careful glance suggests other reflections. 
These cartoons have, to begin with, a technical skill 
which compels respect. The drawing is something 
more than clever, and the blacks and whites have 
been managed by modern sensitive men who have learned 
their lesson from Aubrey Beardsley. Little by little one 
divines the temperament behind them—humane, nervous, 
civilised, refined even to delicacy—and one realises at 
last something of the tremendous revolt of passion and in- 
dignation which utters itself so directly. Compare them 
for a moment with Punch, and something of the whole 
contrast between English and Russian conditions flashes 
for the first time upon the imagination, the contrast 
between Laodicean comfort and the anger of revolution, 
between the sluggish tepid criticism that befits a people 
with a tranquil century behind it, and the vivid rage of a 
race of idealists bred on the crude contradiction between 
Utopia—and Russia. 

The task which Mr. Nevinson has set himself is, in 
effect, to explain the psychology of these cartoons, and 
his narrative of a two-months’ sojourn among a people 
with bare and vibrating nerves is an extraordinary skilful 
piece of emotional interpretation. He knows his Russia, 
but his writing is not that of the mere expert. He 
has the last skill which Englishmen acquire, the art of 
writing with grace in the first person; but his book is 
much more than a personal record of travel. It is a 
rendering of the delirious hope, the agony of misery, and 
the fury of resentment of the people among whom he 
lived. It is a triumph of instinctive and sensitive sym- 
pathy, a plea for understanding, which carries the reader 
with it without allowing him to pause or to resist. Its 
method is sometimes irony, sometimes a reckless, bitter 
wit that makes one gasp and look away from the book 
as though one were blinking at a strong light, sometimes 
it is plain, strong narrative; but always it clothes the 
abstractions of our newspapers in human flesh, and con- 
verts their facts into an experience which the readers 
adopt perforce as something almost personal. It paints 
its pictures in strong colours, perhaps, and yet it must 
end by convincing even a sceptical reader that it is not 
an exaggerated or uncritical record. The humour that 
runs through it, breaking in some chapters into sheer 
comedy, is at once a safeguard and a guarantee. Then, 
too, the chapters on Moscow are one long protest against 
the ridiculous sensationalism of the English newspaper 
versions of the rising. The chapters on the Baltic re- 
pressions and the Odessa massacres are, on the whole, 
less bloody than the telegrams; if they are more horrible 
it is only because, while the telegrams dealt with numbers, 
Mr. Nevinson writes about human beings. He forces us 
to know these Letts and Jews, who were slaughtered as 
no decent hunter would slaughter game, and to read of 
the miseries of acquaintances is \more painful than to 
hear of the unrealised sufferings of dim crowds. Others 
have told us of the | 1,700 “politicals” who were im- 
prisoned in St. Petersburg alone, and the 1,400 * poli- 
ticals” who were summarily executed under martial law 
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in the brief four weeks which followed the Moscow rising. 
But how much more one learns from Mr. Nevinson’s, 

“ All my former friends were in prison now. One after 
another I called upon those who had welcomed me so joy- 
fully before. when the world was bright with hope; and 
one house-porter after another told me that they had gone 
away for a few days, and it would be useless to leave any 
message. We soon learn the meaning of that formula in 
Russia.” 

Everyone has given statistics of the slaughter at 
Odessa; but it is Mr. Nevinson: who describes for us the 
little unconquerable old Jew, disdaining disguise, chal- 
lenging massacre as he chalks up, with defiant fingers, 
his tell-tale Hebrew letters on the shutters of windows 
from which a Christian mob has just hurled the bodies 
of his murdered children. 

Mr. Nevinson travelled widely, and the titles of his 
chapters carry the reader in a pilgrimage of pity from one 
historic scene to another. Inevitably some of these 
sketches are slight, though their vividness and their 
instinct for the heart of a situation enable them to convey 
more than the volumes of duller writers. But in one 
section the book rises to the full stature of work which 
is at once history and literature. It is in form simply a 
personal narrative of what Mr. Nevinson, going every- 
where among the barricades and the shells, the deserted 
rifleswept streets, and the slums, where fire had followed 
pillage, saw during those terrible days at Moscow, when 
a few hundred revolutionaries challenged the autocracy 
to open combat. He was simply an entirely fearless and 
sympathetic spectator, with no inside knowledge either 
of the revolutionary camp, or of the official staff, and what 
he describes is the agony of a city which, in spirit at 
least, revolted as a whole, and certainly suffered as a 
whole. It is hard to write without exaggeration of these 
chapters. They march with such a momentum to the 
terrible irony of their close, they fit the little sketches of 
individual daring and individual suffering with such 
skill into the general picture, so surely does the emotional 
force which sustains them find the only tolerable vehicle 
for its expression in a sustained and savage satire, that 
the episode deserves to rank among the most moving and 
powerful chapters in English historical literature. 

It would be folly to attempt to summarise Mr. Nevin- 
son’s chapters—their essence, after all, is really the im- 
pression they make upon the reader’ pity and terror. 
But certain facts do emerge very clearly from his narrative 
of the Moscow rising, obscured as it has been by the 
sensationalism of most of the London newspapers. To 
begin with, it is tolerably clear that the "Moscow rising 
was deliberately provoked by Admiral Dubassof. Even 
the extreme revolutionists had no intention of rising at 
that time, though they were no doubt preparing with more 
or less energy, as they have been ever since there was a 
revolutionary party in Russia, for some eventual rebellion. 
A loyalist, i.¢., a Jew-baiting demonstration, which Mr. 
Nevinson describes with great humour, was the first signal. 
Then came wholesale arrests and an attack with cannon 
on the house where the Socialists were holding a Com- 
mittee-meeting. The Government really began a civil 
war in Moscow, and the advanced parties against their 
judgment were forced to answer its challenge. As Mr. 
Nevinson puts it :— 


“The Government had determined that neither delay nor 
opportunity should be given. Their one thought was the 
urgent need of money. The power that commands force is 
the Government, and the power that commands money can 
command force; that was their just and simple argument. 
Their one hope was to stir up an ill-prepared rebellion, to 
crush it down, and stand triumphant before the nations, 
confidently inviting new loans in the name of law and 
order, so as to pay the interest on the old and ‘ maintain 
the value of the rouble.’ For this object it was essential 
that people should be killed in large numbers. The death 
of every Progressive went to establish the credit of the 
Treasury, and unless the slaughter came quickly the 
officials could not count upon their pay.” 


There is nothing really exaggerated in this ge of 
savage satire. Count Witte had to prove that he was 
master in Russia, and the argument which he used in 





Paris was that he had taught the revolutionists such a 
lesson in Moscow that even the timidest banker might 
have confidence in Russian credit. The fighting, as Mr. 
Nevinson describes it, was much less formidable than the 
telegrams. There were barricades indeed, but they were 
only meant to stop cavalry and delay artillery, while 
the students and the workmen, at the most 1,500 
in numbers, skirmished with their eighty rifles and 
their Browning revolvers against the invading infantry. 
What was serious, however, was the constant sharpshoot- 
ing of the troops against every living thing in the streets— 
men, women, and children. The revolutionists showed a 
fine passive courage, and the little scene which Mr. Nevin- 
son describes when five of them, challenged by an over- 
whelming patrol, marched quietly on and were shot down 
one by one without speech or resistance, is typical in its 
way of the whole national attitude. The war against the 
bureaucracy has been conducted mainly by men whose 
tactics were to expose themselves deliberately to the rifles 
and the whips of the Cossacks in order to prove the sin- 
cerity of their demand for reform. But if Mr. Nevinson 
reduces the fighting to comparatively modest proportions, 
his detailed narrative of the repression which followed 
far exceeds in horror the accounts which appeared at the 
time in the English Press. For some days on end, when 
the fighting was over, there was a wholesale and organised 
killing. The captured revolutionists were either shot 
down on the spot or tortured and “broken up” (to use the 
language of the English sportsmen) in the gaols with a 
thoroughness that rivalled the methods of the army of 
Versailles after the Paris Commune. But with the revo 
lutionists, who had after all used their little revolvers, 
suffered hundreds of the people of Moscow, who were 
revolutionists only in sympathy. The patrols had com- 
plete licence, and they seem to have made a practice of 
beating to death any member of the intelligent or revolu- 
tionary classes who fell into their hands—doctors, 
journalists, students in uniform, Jews, and even high 
school lads, whose uniforms were also regarded as a 
proof of revolutionary sympathies. The women suffered 
with the men, and the pages in which Mr. Nevinson de- 
scribes their fate are almost too painful for quoting. 
The girls of the high schools were stripped naked and 
flogged; the peasant women of the workmen’s quarter 
escaping from their ruined homes after its bombardment 
were searched and insulted by brutal and _licentious 
Cossacks. These lines are a bald summary of Mr. Nevin- 
son’s story, which is, in the main, a record of things seen 
and a recital of individual cases. 

There have been many excellent books on Russia. 
Hitherto, however, with the exception of Mr. Perris’s in- 
teresting historical volume, the best of them have been 
the .work of Russians, whom the average cautious reader 
may perhaps have suspected of bias. Here, at length, is 
a brilliant book, careful in its matter, attractive and 
impressive in its form, by an Englishman whose reputa- 
tion as a traveller and as a writer of contemporary his- 
tory is second to none. It should at length open the 
eyes of all wko care to read to the significance of the 
tremendous event which is in progress in Russia, an 
event which ;promises to transform the whole aspect of 
contemporary Europe 





THE CHURCH’S DILEMMA. 


Tue Parson’s OvtLoox. Studies in Clerical Life and 
Character. By W. G. Edwards Rees. London: Longmans, 
Green, and Co. 5s. 6d. net. 

“Wuat shall the parson be at in these days?” So begins 

“The Parson’s Perplexity,” the first in Mr. Rees’s collection 

of colloquies and profiles of clergymen, reprinted from 

the Manchester Guardian and the Standard. It is, in- 
deed, a very difficult question, as important in every 
village with a church as in cities where the controversies 
of the day are thrashed out. It is a question the Church 
of England has got to answer. The Oxford Movement, or 
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Revival, has not fulfilled the expectations of its founders. 
Evangelical curates are now at a premium. At convoca- 
tions and conferences the cry goes up: “ How are we to 
bring the people into the churches? How are we to 
rouse them?” 

On the one hand there is a majority which replies 
somewhat in this fashion: To influence the people you 
must get down from your pedestal and be all things to 
all men. If the Salvation Army is successful with the 
poor, you must work on its lines. If Roman Catholicism 
appeals to men of fine emotions, you must have beautiful 
services and splendid music. Be cultured. Beat tom- 
toms. If the ladies of your parish have little to do 
institute two or more services a day for them. Interest 
them in altar-cloths. Set their needles and tongues going 
on behalf of the Church. If revivals awaken religious 
life, have revivals and extemporary prayer? (Cf. the 
Bishop of Salisbury to his clergy in 1905.) Do tea-fights 
draw? Why then, have tea-fights. Sink dogma. Study 
science. Look to politics. Progress. Adapt yourselves. 
In an age of ferment be up to date. 

But there is, on the other hand, a thoughtful minority 
which says—we quote Lafcadio Hearn, who had excep- 
tional opportunities of verifying the generalisation : 

“Herbert Spencer has shown that the great value to 
society of ecclesiastical institutions lies in their power to 
give cohesion to the mass—to strengthen rule by enforcing 
obedience to custom, and by opposing innovations likely to 
supply any element of distintegration. In other words, the 
value of a religion, from the sociological standpoint, lies in 
its conservatism.” 

___ Is the Church to tell the old story to whosoever will 
listen, or should it enter into mundane affairs—and make 
mundane mistakes? Is it to be the haunt of ancient peace, 
a calm, blessed place of spiritual refreshment, or is it to 
be a centre of the world’s unrest? Is it to use the still small 
voice, or a loud ubiquitous one ; to control life, or to irra- 
diate it? To be harbour or ship? Helm or propeller? 
As Mr. Rees points out: 

“ How shall one and the same man [parson] be a student, 

a man of affairs, a social reformer, a journalist, a lawyer, a 

director of consciences, an orator, and a universal friend? 

The Nonconforming minister is still something of 

a specialist, for he is, par excellence, a preacher. [He has 

been called a politician.) The Roman Catholic priest is 

also somewhat of a specialist. His central function, in 

which all his other activities tend to merge, is that of a 

director and absolver. The Church of England parson is 

at a disadvantage.” 
It is the cloister versus the world over again; an old 
problem become acute, particularly in villages and small 
towns, where the churches cannot specialise, as in cities, 
for the different classes of congregation. Which line, 
then, should be taken? Is compromise possible, or ad- 
visable? “ What ought the parson to be at?” 

Mr. Rees has very wisely attacked the problem on 
the flank. Instead of discussing it after the manner of 
alarmist articles or silly-season letters, he gives many 
little sketches of a great variety of parsons. He gives us 
glimpses of their work, and lets us overhear their small 
talk as well as their more serious colloquies. Marcellinus 
is played off against Urbane, Eusebius against Petronius ; 
while “ my friend the Bishop of Stockton-on-Tees” acts 
the part of chorus. “The Parson’s Helpmeet” is not 
neglected, and other interesting chapters deal with “ The 
Parson's Critics,” “The Parson’s Disabilities,” “The Par- 
son’s Manners.” Mr. Rees knows his subject, and, 
though his method makes for monotony, he has happily 
escaped it. He does not go far perhaps into the parson’s 
inner nature ; he is not greatly concerned with the parson’s 
religion; but within his limits—self-imposed or not—he 
is an acute observer, humorous and tolerant. Many of 
the little sketches, rather in the manner of the Microcos- 
mographie, are excellent : 

_ “Leonatus is an indefatigable party man. He has an 

inspiring and infectious enthusiasm for the foreign missions 

tromoted by the Church Society for the Conversion of the 
eathen. (What a wonder-working society it is!) He was 
ensconced some five years ago in that uncommonly attrac- 
tive suburban lItving of Tarnhill, where he has, by his in- 
cessant labour of love, commended himself to all his flock, 
and whence he must presently be promoted to very great 





honour. He is still young. He has no intellectual dis- 
tinction whatever—if I remember well he took a poll degree 
—nor does he value such distinctions. They are not among 
the things needful. He is a scrupulous, sincere, tender- 
hearted, likeable man, whose only fault is that he has none. 
But I suspect that his faithful adherence to the black gown 
and his single-hearted support of the society will stand him 
in better stead than many distinctions.” 
Mr. Rees offers no solution of the Church’s problem, 
unless it is in “ The Parson’s Training”—that the parson 
must be better trained in affairs not theological, and more 
of a specialist. None the less, Ze Parson's Outlook is 
a book to be read before pronouncing on the difficulties 
and destination of the Church of England. Its matter 
belies its very elegant binding and bookmark. Though 
spring-poetical, not to say, “boudoir-ish,” in appearance, 
there's stuff in it, and—equally important hereim—there 
is first-hand knowledge and breadth of view. 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 





MUSINGS OF A CHINESE MYSTIC. 
Musincs or A CHINESE Mystic. With an introduction by Lionel 
Giles. London: John Murray. ts- 

THosE who have read any of the writings of Chuang Tzu 
will probably buy this book ; those who have not, will do 
well to read it also. Chuang Tzu was the greatest disciple 
of Lao Tzu, the founder of Taoism. “He was,” says 
Mr. Giles, “to the founder of Taoism what St. Paul was 
to the founder of Christianity.” The first meaning of Tao 
is the “road” or “ way”; it signifies a particular way of 
living. The end of man is to reach the Happiness of 
God, which to the Taoist is a state of sacred and everlasting 
calm. Thus he sums up his wonderful conception of 
duty. “Resolve your mental energy into abstraction, 
your physical energy into inaction. Allow yourself to fall 
in with the natural order of phenomena, without admitting 

the element of self.” 

There was a delightful vein of gentle humour in 
Chuang Tzu. One day he was fishing in the river P’u, 
when the Prince of Ch’u sent two high officials to ask him 
to take charge of the administration of the Ch’u State. 
Chuang Tzu went on fishing, and, without turning his 
head, said: “I have heard that in Ch’u there is a sacred 
tortoise, which has been dead now some three thousand 
years, and that the Prince keeps this tortoise carefully 
enclosed in a chest on the altar of his ancestral temple. 
Now would this tortoise rather be dead and have its re- 
mains venerated, or be alive and wagging its tail in the 
mud?” 

“Tt would rather be alive,” replied the two officials, 
“and wagging its tail in the mud.” 

“ Begone!” cried Chuang Tzu. “I, too, will wag my 
tail in the mud.” 

He has been nicknamed “ The Butterfly ” by posterity, 
on account of a dream he was fond of relating to illustrate 
the unreality of temporal experience. “Once upon a 
time, I, Chuang Tzu, dreamt I was a butterfly, fluttering 
hither and thither, to all intents and purposes a butterfly. 
I was conscious only of following my fancies as a butterfly, 
and was unconscious of my individuality as a man. Sud- 
denly I awaked, and there I lay, myself again. Now I 
do not know whether I was then a man dreaming I was a 
butterfly, or whether I am now a butterfly dreaming I am 
a man.” 

He is one of the greatest writers in the history of 
Chinese literature, and even into a language so different as 
ours there passes some of the serene simplicity of the 
originals. 





A NEW WORK ON BRITISH BIRDS. 


Part I. of The Birds of the British Islands, by Charles 
Stonham, illustrated in black and white by L. M. Med- 
land, price 7s. 6d. net, has been sent to us by the pub- 
lisher, E. Grant Richards. It is quarto size, printed in 
beautiful type on the very best paper, but we prefer to 
wait for the appearance of the other parts before ex- 
pressing an opinion as to whether or not the author and 
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publisher are right in saying that this work is far in ad- 
vance ‘of anything of the kind hitherto attempted. There 
will be twenty parts, and the whole work is to be com- 
pleted in two or three years. Part I. contains but thirteen 
of the 200 or 300 species to be described; we have not 
been told how many kinds of birds Dr. Stonham regards 
as “ British.” In popular works of this kind the illustra- 
tions count for much; certainly they are not less im- 
portant than the letterpress, and we can say of the thirteen 
bird portraits given here that they are all good; also that 
a few of them—three or four—are comparable in excel- 
lence to the black-and-white drawings by Thorburn and 
Lodge in Lord Lilford’s Birds of Northamptonshire. 

Another important point calls for notice. There is 
an absurd rule in British Ornithology that any bird found 
dead or alive in these islands, no matter where it comes 
from—America, the roof of the world, the Antarctic 
regions, or the Antipodes—may be, and usually is, in- 
cluded in the British list. On account of this rule, ou: 
ornithologists present us with an incongruous collection 
of exotic and home species—flamingoes, pelicans, vul- 
tures, ibises, and many other strangers, along with our 
familiar native birds—just as if the naturalists had gone 
into the Zoological Gardens and described all the 
feathered creatures there as “British birds.” These 
exotic species are called in the books “ rare and occasional 
visitors.” They will not be included in this work, and 
what this means we can understand when we consider 
that in Part I. a// the undoubted British species of the 
sub-family Turdina are described, and that they number 
no more than thirteen. Had the usual plan been followed 
the number would have been twenty-one at least, the 
species omitted being the black-throated thrush, White’s 
thrush, Siberian ground thrush, and rock thrush; the 
issabelline, black-throated and desert wheatears, and 
the blue-throated robin. 

These are in no sense “ British birds,” although they 
figure on the ridiculous “ British list ” along with a hundred 
others which have at various times been blown to our 
shores by the winds of chance, or have escaped from 
cages. 








THE OPAL SEA. 


THe Orat SrA. By John C. Van Dyke. London: Werner 
Laurie. . 6s. 

Tuts is a book describing the sea in all its aspects; in 
storm, in calm, in sunshine, rain and cloud, its depths, 
its shores, the plants and creatures that live in it, the 
ships that traverse it, the sentiments it inspires, the 
significance it has had for the imaginations of men who 
lived long ago. The title is unfortunate, since it pre- 
pares the reader for laborious word-painting and senti- 
mental emotion, which is not what he gets. Mr. 
Van Dyke has taken for his subject one on which the 
poets only have written worthily, and he is no great 
master of phrases; but there is a pleasing sincerity in his 
fine writing, and he is a faithful reporter of changes of 
light, movement and colour. There is a great deal of 
scientific information scattered up and down this book 
and much matter-of-fact observation of admirable pre- 
cision. Like all true lovers of their subject, such infoi- 
mation in his hands becomes as interesting as the pas- 
sages of emotional-emphasis. A single quotation can- 
not give an idea of the principal merit which nis descrip- 
tions possess; for their excellence lies in the author’s 
power of comparing and distinguishing between effects 
which resemble each other, where only an eye shar ence 
by enthusiasm would have detected different beauties. 
This is the characteristic which makes his descriptions 
of the sea in different parts of the world, on different 
coasts, and under various conditions of weather, usually 
roughly classified together under simple general terms, so 
well worth following. The total effect of a book upon 
the reviewer is what the reader of reviews wishes most 
to gather; in this case it was to make him resolve to 
read another of the author’s books. 





I 
FICTION. 

THE Unpyinc Past. By Hermann Sudermann. Translated by 
Beatrice Marshall. London: John Lane. 1906. 6s. 
THE most striking characteristic of modern German art, 
perhaps we might say of German art generally—its heavy, 
rich formlessness—is well exemplified by Sudermann’s 
latest novel. Matter, and more matter, and still more 
matter appears to be the ideal of the ablest as well as 
of the most ordinary writer, and ideas and emotions, 
romantic, sentimental, and realistic scenes are poured 
forth in such swollen high-running streams as to carry 
the protesting critic off his legs. The selection of mate- 
rial, the purging away of all that is superfluous and acci- 
dental, such an artistic aim in art rarely penetrates the 
modern Teutonic mind, and thus it is that a novel by 
Anatole France set side by side with Sudermann’s 7'he 
Undying Past appears much as some exquisite Venetian 
glass beside a Toby beer-jug. Of course, your beer-jug 
may hold good liquor, and we do not deny that Suder- 
mann’s brew is worth drinking. But the effect on us of 
Sudermann’s over-flowing pages is that of repletion after the 
endless courses of a generous German dinner. One eats and 
drinks, and eats again, till one scarcely knows what are 
one’s sensations, and still more dishes are forced upon 
us. This heavy formlessness of German literature seems 
to be born of the confused richness of the Germanic soul. 
How are we to criticise the characters of The Undying 
Past, when psychologically there is nothing clear about 
them ?—when their appetites, fits of remorse, spiritual pas- 
sions, sentimental reactions, and worldly driving forces are 
a rich chaos of contradictions ? It is curious that the 
intellectual clarity of the Latin novel and the psycho- 
logical honesty of the Russian should make far more 
intelligible to the English reader races with whom he has 
far less in common than with his German cousins. On the 
other hand, the Englishman must pay his tribute of re- 
spect to the German for the latter's depth, freedom of 
thought, and lack of hypocrisy and cant, intellectual 
characteristics which the tighter, thinner, and narrower 

English mind of to-day cannot lay claim to. 

The hero of The Undying Past, Baron Sellenthin, is 
probably an idealisation of the type of man the modern 
German most admires. The rich and powerful landowner, 
with an inexhaustible fund of energy and animal spirits, 
with a wild past and an immense capacity for work—this 
hero of a hundred drinking bouts, “ with merry, twinkling 
eyes and a stern glance,” would appear to be modelled on 
Bismarckian lines. It is, however, in the depths of his 
sentimental nature and in the strange fusion of a hard- 
ueaded, formidable man of affairs with an emotional 
dreamer that Baron Sellenthin is so confusing a figure to 
the foreign critic. The boyishness of the grown-up 
Teuton, the excessive and brutal masculinity, the intel- 
lectual frankness, the lusty, egoistic sentimentality, all 
this is understandable in the portrait, but the Schumann- 
like sentimentalism welling forth from strange barbaric 
depths is constantly taking us aback. Baron Sellenthin, 
seduced by his neighbour Rhaden’s wife, Felicitas, a 
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seductive and corrupt woman, shoots the husband in a 
duel, and leaves Europe for a space of years, leading a 
wild and adventurous life in South America. When he 
returns to his rick ancestral estate at Halewitz he finds 
that the bosom friend of his youth, the sickly and refined 
Ulrich von Kletzingk, has married the enchantress Feli- 
citas, and that she is having various “ affairs” with the 
dashing youth of the neighbourhood. Ulrich and Leo 
fall into one another’s arms, and there is a vast deal of 
ardent outpourings between them; but what is remarkable 
is that Leo’s feelings of remorse for the past are per- 
petually torturing him, while his hot lust of life is as strong 
as ever. The Baron, a man of over forty, is a perfect 
tornado of unslaked feelings, and we never know what is 
going to burst forth from him next: 

‘A lofty consciousness of inherited possessions, the 
beauty of the summer night, and the nearness of home, 
combined to inspire and soften him. He pulled off kis 
cap, folded his hands over the warm bowl of his pipe and 
prayed, with tears pouring down his cheeks. It was a 
man, ripe and strong, moderately gifted. but full of 
common sense, knowing well what he had learnt from life, 
what he might do, and might not, who came thus boldly 
into the presence of his Maker and spoke frankly to 
him.” (P. 23.) 

‘“‘Felicitas! like the stab of a knife the thought pur- 
sued him. But the next minute he laughed out loud and 
raised his hands in proud confidence to the ceiling. The 
kiss of the innocent child had opened founts of youthful 
gladness within him. If he dared hope one day to win this 
young heart for his own, then all would be made right 
again. Thus the burden of guilt, borne for years, would fall 
of itself, and then what filled his life with vague uneasi- 
ness would yield to peace and a happy state of mind. It 
would die away—die like that flickering, greedy, leaping 
flame, which now, at last, had sunk, and lay at rest in a 
dull red-hot glow-” (P. 119-) 

“Now you know what I am. And I will tell you what 
more I am going to be. A perjured, a cowardly hound, 
sneaking out of the world in his thwarted lust and despera- 
tion. I have desecrated the hearth of my friend with my 
unlawful passions, and I am going now to sprinkle it with 
blood rather than play the basest part of all towards him. 
Yes, I shall heap scandal on scandal, so that you will be 
ashamed, old man, that you ever knew me.” .. . “Be- 
tween you you have hounded me into this slough, where 
I must sink. You began it- In the autumn I spoke my 
mind to you, but then I was an angel of God compared 
with what I am to-day, and did not foresee the end. 
Repent. I was to repent, repent, repent! Didn’t I raise 
my hands in self-defence and implore you to leave me 
alone—leave me to lead my own life in my own way.” 
(P. 354+) 

But, why repent? The Baron knows perfectly well 
that Felicitas, in the first place, had no love for her first 
husband, Rhaden, whom he shot. And he knows per- 
fectly well also, that her second husband, Ulrich, has 
given her carte-blanche to do as she likes. When Felicitas 
lures the Baron for the second time to her side we should 
expect anybody but a German hero to come to an under- 
standing with his friend and treat his wife accordingly. 
But there is nothing too schoolboyishly sentimental for 
the Baron. First he yields himself utterly to Felicitas, 
and then he comes to a second rendez-vous with his pistols 
in his pocket, determined to shoot her and himself and so 
expiate his sins, past and present, on the sacred altar of 
Friendship! Sudermann evidently thinks this a very fine 
resolution, but we can see no meaning in it except as a 
piece of latter-day Werterism. It is not, however, so 
much the Baron’s emotional nature that is baffling to the 
English reader as the psychological confusion in which 
the author is content to leave all the characters’ mental 
processes enshrouded. A Latin or English novelist 
would feel it incumbent on him to clear up the situa- 
tion as he goes and analyse motives and feelings so that 
we feel we have a grip on the characters. The Undying 
Past is written, however, in a flowing, lyrical style which 
sets all our ideas of form at defiance. We must add that 
the book contains many very vivid descriptionssgf rural 
German life, and that a careful examination of the cha- 
racter of Pastor Brenckenberg, a modern Martin Luther, 
gives us many interesting clues to the rich animality under- 
lying the German spirit. 





The Sin of George Warrener. By Marie Van 
Vorst. (London: Heinemann, 6s.).—To each one of 
us has probably come, at one time or another, 
a sense of the vast possibilities of drama that lie 
in the suburbs of every large city. Whether we view these 
ranks upon ranks of quiet orderly houses from a train 
window or our threshold, the feeling is the same, a realisa- 
tion that, were the real novel of the suburbs to be written, 
frankly, mercilessly, it might outstrip in tragedy and sensa- 
tionalism any romance invented by the feuilleton writer. 
Miss Van Vorst has approached this achievement very 
nearly in her latest work. Slocum is suburban to the very 
core, its aims, its interests, its whole life. It has its golf 
club, its reading society, its ladies’ bridge club, which 
meets at each other’s houses of an afternoon. What pos- 
sible salvation is there for Gertie Warrener—young, 
pretty, childless, the wife of a business man of limited 
income, with no resources for each day but gossip, candy, 
and an occasional novel from the lending library ? From 
the very first we are made to feel the influence of the 
coming tragedy, in which McAllister, the third in the 
drama, is but a puppet. Whatever man chance had 
thrown in her path the result would have been the same. 
Eaten out with idleness, with discontent of her position, 
with longing for the toys beyond her reach, she is in love 
less with McAllister himself than with all he represents 
to her of ease, riches, and the chance of an excitement to 
break the narrow round of her life. Social ambition and 
the avarice for jewellery, for clothes—first to attract her 
lover, later for her own satisfaction—take hold of her, 
and in the feverish struggle she drags her husband to 
financial ruin and crime. It might be a sordid and ugly 
tale but for the strength of its handling, the power with 
which the author makes one feel the actual passion of dis- 
content, of hopeless striving and grasping, of the woman 
herself, educated only sufficiently to breed in her the long- 
ing for the life, as she conceives it, of a higher social 
grade than her own. It might be the tale of any one of a 
million women, similarly situated, for in Gertie herself 
there is no natural evil. The dénouement of the book is 
powerfully carried out, and one puts it down with the 
feeling that Miss Van Vorst has in this single brief volume 
accomplished a really great work. 

Casar’s Wife. By R. Melton. (London: Methuen. 
6s.)—Political life here forms the ,background to the 
somewhat well-worn story of a young and brilliant woman 
married to an elderly man whom she has never actually 
loved. The inevitable happens, and the situation gains 
poignancy from the fact that her husband holds promi- 
nent public position as leader of the Opposition, while 
her lover, a rising political star, has reached a point in 
his careet where the hint of scandal would be no less 
fatal. The characters and the plot are handled with 
considerable cleverness, but the former somehow fall 
just short of gaining one’s sympathy; even Millicent 
Dacre, in the scene where she \is trapped into admission 
of her love for Everard, is not entirely convincing. There 
is, perhaps, rather much of the political atmosphere 
throughout, but the chapters dealing with the pit strike 
are vivid and realistic, and the, whole plot is well knit. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


LOMBARD STREET. 


There is not much of real interest to be said about 
the Money market this week. Apart from the usual 
large displacements of cash at the end of the half year 
and the temporary confusion which results from heavy 
borrowing in anticipation of still heavier dividend and 
interest distributions, fundamental conditions pro- 
bably remain pretty much as they were before, and in 
any case it is impossible to discover the actual trend of 
affairs until these movements have been finally ad- 
justed, Money was naturally in strong demand till the 
turn of the month, but there seemed to be almost a 
glut of it almost immediately afterwards, no doubt 
because borrowers had, as usual, provided an ample 
margin for safety. But it by no means follows that 
money will be really cheap when the Bank has been re- 
paid and business settles down to the regular rut. 
Indeed, with Paris and New York competing strongly 
for gold, discount rates have on the whole been firmly 
maintained, and in the best informed quarters the 
early reduction in the official standard to 
3 per cent., which was expected recently, is 
not now so confidently relied upon. The out- 
look ir our own, and more especially in foreign mar- 
kets, is much too uncertain for really easy conditions 
to come quickly unless some totally unforeseen and 
highly improbable change for the better occurs in the 
situation. But it will be possible to take a more com- 
prehensive view of the position in a week or two. 
Meantime it is worth noting that the last Bank return 
shows an increase of £911,000 in the note circulation 
and a decrease of £768,000 in the stock of bullion, 
although £291,000 came in from abroad during the 
week, with the result that the Reserve is £ 1,680,000 
lower. The Government had borrowed a million for 
the payment of dividends and public deposits are 
£682,000 up, while the market borrowed over five 
millions and added £3,730,000 to its balances. So 
far as can be judged, these are all end of the halfyear 
movements, and it is useless to attempt to probe farther 
behind the figures. The Treasury last week disbursed 
nearly six millions, mainly on supply services, which 
must have helped the market considerably, and this 
week debt charges alone require nearly an equal 
amount, but most of the money has already been fore- 
stalled, affording a fine illustration of the way in which 
credit 1s nowadays employed up to the hilt. 


SLIGETLY BETTER MARKETS. 


In spite of the fears, which were general at the end 
of last week, the Stock Exchange settlement passed 
off without a single failure. To acertain extent that is 
satisfactory ; it is hard that the small men should be 
driven to the wall for the sake ofa few hundreds when 
the big people, who may be involved to the extent of 
hundreds of thousands, can always command all the 
assistance they need when it comes to the pinch. 
Markets, however, failed to respond to the absence 
of anticipated disaster, and up till Wednesday the con- 
ditions were nearly as depressing as they were a week 
before. Stocks were still being thrown out, and with 
very few buyers in evidence, prices continued to 
dwindle. Then came a fairly smart rally and for a 
time it looked as though the worst were past, but things 
tapered off again and it was soon evident that the 
spurt was merely a flashin the pan. The recovery was 
largely due to reports that the Tsar had decided to 
remodel the Ministry on lines more palatable to the 
Duma, but so far there is very little evidence of any 
move in this direction. So Paris commenced 
selling again, and the hopes which were momentarily 
entertained that the tide had at last turned were again 
shattered. It is perfectly obvious that there must be 








some deep-rooted mischief, and until it is cleared out 
there can be no permanent improvement. Unfor- 
tunately under modern condition it cannot be definitely 
located, and by the way all credit houses are virtually 
compelled to hang together nowadays, losses will not 
be admitted until some huge disaster overtakes 
markets. But the canker is growing inwards and 
growing worse, and although the suffering is nearly 
as great as would be caused by a panic, we get none 
of the benefits which would result from that form of 
drastic remedy. With regard to the technical position 
in the markets, it is probably true that there are a 
great many small ‘‘bears,” and if a real public 
demand arose prices would rebound very sharply. 
But there is little sign of that at present, and all that 
can be said is that the ‘‘ bear” position provides a 
useful cushion to soften the fall. Still, the depreciation 
already amounts to hundreds of millions, and a large 
part of it must represent actual loss. The puzzle is, 
who is bearing this loss and how do the banks stand 
in the matter ? 


KAFFIR DEPRECIATION. 


From figures dealing with the market valuation of 
forty-four leading South African shares it is possible 
to get some idea of the strain which the fall in prices 
must impose on holders. The par value of these secu- 
rities is £33,408,000, and eighteen months ago 
(December 12, 1904) they were valued in the market 
at £154,509,000. At the last making-up prices the 
market valuation was 476,708,000, or less than half. 
With one or two unimportant exceptions the fall has 
been continuous since the earlier date mentioned, and 
there are no signs yet of bedrock having been 
reached. Note that the figures deal with only forty- 
four companies operating on the Rand, and that there 
are hundreds of others which show at least as great a 
loss. Of the fifty odd millions sunk in Rhodesian 
mining and finance ventures each sovereign at the 
present time is represented by less than half acrown, 
and other fields could be instanced in which a similar 
story might be told. And a great deal of the loss is 
the result of sheer barefacedfraud. Is it much wonder 
that the Stock Exchange finds itself devoid of 
business ? 


ITALIAN RENTE CONVERSION. 


Italy has been making such wonderful economic 
progress in recent years that it was certain a scheme 
for the conversion of the Five per Cent. Rentes (yield- 
ing 4 per cent. net) would be brought forward at the 
first favourable opportunity. The necessary law was 
passed a week ago, and the existing stock will be con- 
verted into a new stock bearing 4 per cent. net till 
December 31 next, 3? per cent. net for the five years 
following, and afterwards 3} per cent. net, with the 
guarantee that no further conversion will take place 
before December 31, 1920. Holders who have not 
lodged their bonds for repayment this week will be 
presumed to have accepted the terms offered. This 
arrangement has not quite met with the approval of the 
market, but there is no doubt the scheme will be 
successfully carried through. 


New INVESTMENTS. 


British Maritime Trust.—\ssue of £250,000 4 per 
cent. Debentures and 59,950 Ordinary shares of £5 
each. This is a subsidiary of Furness, Withy, and 
Co., Limited, which guarantees the Debentures both 
as to principal and interest and 5 per cent. on the 
Ordinary shares. Nevertheless the investment must 
be regarded as speculative. Pampa Alta Nitrate Com- 
pany.—Issue of £200,000 6 per cent. First Mortgage 
Debentures. The company is a Chilian venture, and 
the security is not exactly first class. Halley's Indus- 
trial Motors, Limited.—Capital £75,000 in £1 shares, 
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KINGDOM OF ITALY. 


CONVERSION OF THE & PER CENT. RENTES 
(YIELDING 4 PER CENT. NET). 


NOTICE is hereby given that in virtue of the law passed by 

the Italian Parliament on the 29th June, 1906, the 5 per 
cent. Rentes will be converted inte a new stock bearing 4 per 
cent, interest net until the 31st December, 1906, 33 per cent. net 
for the five years following, and afterwards 34 per cent. interest 
net, with the guarantee that no further conversion will take 
place before the 31st December, 1920. 

Holders of Italian 5 per cent. Rentes who do not accept the 
conversion, must present their bonds for reimbursement on or 
after the 2nd of July up to the 7th of July inclusive, in London at 
the Offices of Messrs. N. M. Rothschild & Sons, New-court, St. 
Swithin’s-lane, and all such bonds must bear the English stamp. 

Receipts will be given for the bonds deposited and the actual 
date of repayment of the capital sum, plus interest at the rate of 
4 per cent. to such date will be duly announced. The holders 

5 per cent. Rentes not asking for reimbursement within the 
stipulated time will be considered as having accepted the 
conversion, and will have no further steps to take in the matter. 

The 5 per cent. Bonds will be exchanged against the new 
bonds after the payment of the coupon due Ist January, 1907. 
The exchange will be made free of charge to the holder, and the 
new bonds will bear the Italian stamp and also the English stamp 
in all cases where the old bonds bear the English stamp. 

‘ The new bonds will be free of all Italian Taxes present or 
uture, 
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THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 

Opens DRAWING ACCOUNTS with Commercial Houses and Private 
Individuals, u the oT usually adopted by Bankers. 

DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS.—Deposit Receipts are issued for sums of Mone 
placed upon these Accounts, and Interest is allowed at such rates as advertis 

brones being: had to the state of the Money Market. 
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THE GARTER MISSION 
TO JAPAN. 


By LORD REDESDALE, G.C.V.O., K.C.B., 
Author of “ Tales of Old Japan.” Extra crown 8vo, 6s. 


Tribune,—“ The present narrative is one of absorbing interest. 
Lord Redesdale writes with a graphic pen, and the changes that 
he chronicles in the manners and customs of Japan are little less 
than marvellous.” 


~ HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS SERIES.—New VoLume, 
DORSET. 


BY 
SIR FREDERICK TREVES, Bart., 
G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. 


__ Illustrated i by JOSEPH PENNELL. Extra crown 8vo, 6 6s. 
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WINSTON CHURCHILL’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


CONISTON. 


Illustrated, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Second Edition Now eady. 


THE RETURN TO PROTECTION. 


Being a Re-statement of the Case for Free Trade. 


By WILLIAM SMART, M.A., D.Phil., LL.D. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


Spectator.—“ He puts his case with a freshness and simplicity 
of style which conceals the wealth of knowledge and thought 
upon which it is based.” 
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of which 37,500 are offered for subscription. The 
prospectus is not particularly attractive. Delahaye and 
Co., Limited. —Capital £165,000 in 60,000 Preference 
and 105,000 Ordinary shares. Purchase price £104,993 
in Ordinary shares. Another motor concern which has 
only the present boom to recommendit. Azghlands and 
Lowlands Para Rubber Company.—Capital £310,000, 
purchase price £181,454 in shares and 422,500 in cash. 
The company seems to be greatly over-capitalised, 
even allowing for the present high prices of rubber. 
Angw-Argentine Shipping Company.—Capital £ 150,000 
in 7 per cent. Preference and Ordinary shares. Appa- 
rently £320,000 is to be paid for freight contracts, 
which could be had for the asking. The prospects of 
the concern are doubtful. A. W. Gamage, Limited.— 
Issue of £100,000 4} per cent. First Mortgage Deben- 
tures. The business is a very progressive one, and 
the investment looks safe enough. Bristol Corpora- 
tion.—Issue of £620,000 3} per cent. stock. This isa 
trustee security, and although municipal loans have 
been out of fashion recently it will no doubt be taken 
up as readily as the last loan just a year ago. 
LoMBARD. 


Towards a 
Social Policy. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
CONSTRUCTIVE DOMESTIC REFORM. 


By Various Writers. 


Representing the conclusions of a Committee consisting of 
Messrs. C. R. BUXTON, H. C. FAIRFAX-CHOLMELEY, 
J. L. HAMMOND, F. W. HIRST, L. T. HOBHOUSE, J. A. 
HOBSON, C. F. G. MASTERMAN, M.P.,J. H. MORGAN, and 
VAUGHAN NASH. 








**We must all welcome, therefore, such a volume as the Speaker Office has 
produced under the title ot ‘Towards a Social Policy.’ It is full of hard 
thinking and solid information and should be a mine for platform speakers.” 

—Daity CHRONICLE. 

** The book should be in the hand ot everyone who loves his country. It isa 
lucid and comprehensive statement of the causes of the blight that is talling 
upon the race, and of the r dies to be applied.”"—Daity News. 

*** Towards a Social Policy’ decidedly ‘gives us to think.’ Its authors are 
doing the Liberal Party a notable service.”— Westminster GAZETTE. 

‘* They (the readers) will find within its hundred and twenty odd pages much 
keen diagnosis of existing evils, much outspoken criticism of the slipshod 
palliatives with which we have hitherto been content to attempt to meet them, 
and many bold suggestions—some ‘go indeed—as to the direction in which 


the real remedies are to be found. They may not agree. They cannot fail to 
be interested.”—Mornino Leaver. 








Crown 8vo, 1s. net; post free, 1s. 2d. 





Lonpon : THE SPEAKER PUBLISHING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
14, Henrretta Street, W.C. 
ALSTON RIVERS, 13, Arundel St., Strand, W.C. 


NUOVA ANTOLOGIA: 


THE LEADING ITALIAN REVIEW OF LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE, FINE ARTS, AND POLITICS. 
40th Year. Established 1866. 
Is published in Rome on the 1st and 16th ot each month. 
Each Number contains about 200 Pages. 
Editor: MAGGIORIO FERRARIS, M.P, 
The NUOVA ANTOLOGIA is the oldest and the foremost 
Italian Review. The most Eminent Authors, University Pro- 
fessors, and Members of Parliament (GABRIELE D'ANNUNZIO, 
G. CARDUCCI, LUIGI LAZZATTI, E. pe AMICIS, P. 
VILLARI, C. LOMBROSO, &c.) are among its Contributors. 
ROME—Via S. VITALE 7—ROME. 











BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

A Concise History of Europe. By Avary H. Forbes, M.A. 

(Ralph, Holland, and Co., 2s, net.) 
enry Irving. By Mortimer Menpes, R.I., R.E. (Adam 
and Charles Black, 2s. net.) 

The Battle of the Sea of Japan. By Captain Nicolas 
Klado (of the Imperial Russian Navy) and others. An 
authorised translation from the Russian by J. H. Dickinson, 
D.Lit., and F. P. Marchant. (Hodder and Stoughton, 3os. net.) 

History of Roman Private Law. Part 1. Sources. By 
E. C. Clark, L.L.D. (Cambridge Press, 4s. 6d. net.) 

THEOLOGY. 

Emanctpation ; or, a Message of the Twentieth Century. 
By Frederick Rattu Eames. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co., 
Limited, 2s. 6d.) 

Evil; its Nature and Cure. By the Rev. A. B. Sharpe, 
M.A. The Divinity of Christ. By Rev. J. Rickaby, S.J. Zhe 
Higher Criticism. By Rev. W. Barry, D.D. AZliracles. By 
Gideon W.B. Marsh. The Secret of the Cell. By B.C. A. 
Windle, M.D. Science and Faith. By Rev. Francis Aveling. 
Westminster Lectures. (Sands, 6d. net each.) 


ECONOMICS. 

Economic and Statistical Studies. 1840-1890. By John 
Towne Danson. With a Brief Memory by His Daughter, Mary 
Norman Hill; and an Introduction by E.C. K. Gonner, M.A. 
(T. Fisher Unwin, 21s. net.) 

My Rightto Work: Free Trade, Protection, or Socialism ? 
By R. B. Suthers. (C/arion Press, 6d.) 

PHILOLOGY. 

A New English Dictionary of Historical Principles. 
Founded Mainly on the Materials Collected by the Philological 
Society. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray, Ph—Piper. 
Volume VII. (Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 5s.) 

PHILOSOPHY. 

The Subconscious. By Joseph Jastrow. (Archibald Con- 

stable and Co., Limited, tos, net.) 
POETRY. 
Sappho. By Bliss Carman. (Alexander Moring, Limited, 


Is, 6d. net.) 


A Sonnet Chronicle, 1900-06. By the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley. 
(Maclehose, 2s. 6d. net.) 
TRAVEL. 


Highways and Byways in Dorset. By Sir Frederick 
Treves, Bart., G.C.V.O., C.B., LL.D. (Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 6s.) 

Bible Sidelights from the Mount of Gezer: A Record of 
Excavation and Discovery in Palestine. By R. A. Stewart 
Macalister. With Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) 


GARDENING AND AGRICULTURE. 

Insect Pests of the Farm and Garden. By F. Martin- 
Duncan. ‘The Naturalist’s Library.” (Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Limited, 2s. 6d. net.) 

British Flowering Plants.. By W. F. Kirby. Illustrated. 
(Appleton, §s. net.) 

SPORT. 


Salmon Fishing. By W. Earl Hodgson. (Adam and 
Charles Black, 7s. 6d. net.) 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 

The Story of Nelson. By Edmund Francis Sellar. With 
8 Coloured Pictures by Monro S. Orr. (T. C. and E. C. Jack, 
1s. 6d. net.) 

The Story of General Gordon. By Jeanie Lang. With 
8 Coloured Pictures by W. B. Robinson. (I. C. and E. C. Jack, 
1s. 6d. net.) 

Stories from Grimm. Told to the Children by Amy 
Steedman. With Pictures by Harry Rowntree. (T. C. and 
E. C. Jack, 1s. 6d.) 

REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS. 

Dramas. By Alfred Lord Tennyson. (Macmillan and Co., 
Limited, 2s. net.) 

Cicero’s Books of Friendship, Old Age,and Scipio's Dream. 
(Alexander Moring, Limited, as. 6d. net.) 

The World's Classics: Zhe Works of the Right Hon. 
Edmund Burke. Vol.\. (Henry Frowde, ts. net.) 

Zales of the Civil War, from the third book of Caesar's 
Civil War. Edited with historical Introduction, Notes, Maps, 
&c., by W. D. Lowe. (Clarendon Press.) 


FICTION. 
Susanne. By Valentina Hawtrey. (John Murray, 6s.) 
A Girl of Resource. By — Hussey. (Longmans, 6s.) 


Py Eternal Triangle. y Jane Tobitt. (Appleton, 
38. 6d. ; 
Meshes of Mischance. By Gilbert Wintle. (Ward, Lock, 


) 
. Sealed Lips. By Marie Connor Leighton. (Ward, Lock, 
Ss.) 


Mave. By Randal Charlton. (Methuen, 6s.) 
Man and Maid. By L. Nesbit. (Fisher Unwin, 6s.) 


In Hot Pursuit. By Nowell Gay. (Digby, Long, 6s.) 
The New Matron. 2 aby : 


Thuka of the Moon. 
6s.) 


ee Dean. (Digby, Long, 6s.) 
y Charles Hannan. (Digby, Long, 








